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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Childe Harold's Monitor; or, Lines oc- 
casioned by the Last Canto of Childe 


Harold: including Hints to other 
Contemporaries. 810. pp. 97. 
London. 1818. 


We breathe a fresher atmosphere, and 
feel ourselves invigorated and cheered, 
while listening to the lay, or following 
the copious notes, of this anonymous 
bard and critic. He comes forward a 
eiant, to fight in a hallowed cause; his 
weapons are bright and massy; and 
both himself and his Pegasus are cover- 
ed with all that gay and gorgeous pano- 
ply which M. von Schlictegroll is just 
now. unfolding to us, in the Bavarian 
Book of Tournaments. — [lis verses plit- 
ter with silver and gold, or feast the eye 
with azure and green and purple. We 
think we have but one considerable 
blemish to object; and that, if it be 
one, is a blemish in dimine:—the title 
prefixed to aur author’s pages has, to 
our mind, a tone of trivialness which is 
unsuited to the matter to which it be- 
longs, 

** Childe Harold’s Monitor,’’ with 
the most profound, the most exalted, 
and, we should add, the most affec- 
tionate, veneration for the muse and 
even for the person of him—* the first 
of living minstrels’’—whom he here soli- 
ats fora pupil, has four great aims to 
ammate his undertaking.  Tirst, he 
would correct the poetic faults (and, as 


we shall see, the poetic faults only) of 


Lord Byron, whom, in these verses, he 
reproaches—but reproaches ** more iu 
snef than in anger ;”? secondly, failing 
tits, his first end dearest endeavour, he 
Would correct and reclaim * other con- 
temporaries ; thirdly, he would turn 
out of a deceitful and disrepatable path 
the herd of imitators and petty bard. 
lings ; and, fourthly and lastly, he would 
purity aud elevate the public taste, 
Mp ignorance and lnauity of them ad- 
Mvers, and either render folly harmless 
to the world, or, through the world, 
or it out of day-light. That we 
ruly represent the views of our author, 
et the following, lis exordium, be our 
Proof. That we have spoken no more 
Vor. I, 





} 


than justly of his merits, we shall here- 
after leave no doubt :— 


* Though pointless still, oa man’s obdurate 
brain, 

Advice, the wizard, pours the warning strain ; 

Though hardest far of every hardened ear, 

The tuneful culprit still disdains to hear ; 

Aud turns (brave victim of his erring choice !) 

Au adders ceatness to the friendly voice— 

Yet may that voice, by woudrons chance, re- 
sound 

In Reasun’s hour, and heal without a wound ; 

Recall the Muse to Learuing’s noble aim, 

And waken Harold to a loftier fame. 


Or, if in vain that airy dveam of hope 

Thrills the fond lyre; and, far beyond the 
scope 

Of our poor planet, in serener skies, 

The guardian stars of wandering Genius rise, 

To lend his bark, ere quite to quicksands 
driven, 

The struggling beams of interrupted Neaven— 

—Vhen, for the sous of feebly echoed song, 

Whom playful Genius joys in guiding wrong, 

The fry of nameless fish, who watch the tail, 

And follow in the wake of each vast whale, 

For them, at least, the monitory lay 

May chase example’s dangerous clouds away ; 

Retard their frolies of imagined wit, 

Aud teach the pace for plodding dulness fit 

Feach them to join again the ranks of Trade, 

People the counter, not the myrtle shade ;— 

And yield their grey goose quill, and rest con- 
tent 

The geese, without the quill, that nature 

meant— 

Nor rescue only these—but, happier, guide 

Some worthy fovotstep from the gulphs of 
pride; 

And bold, but true to Wisdom’s ancient track, 

Cumpel the wise to classic models back ; 

Bid them no more in paths eccentric run, 

But nove obedient round great Homer's sun ; 

Draw light and heat from him, they common 
source, 

And dart the rays of regulated force; 

Safe fiom the comet bards, who idly grace 

The vague dominions of poetic space ; 

Now here, now there, the random fire impart, 

Entrance the head, and wear away the heart ; 

Shoot noxious glory down the sparkling waste, 

And brightly desulate the spheres of ‘Taste. 


Yet, oh ! that, rising at some awful hour, 

The warning voice could breathe  resistless 
mower 5 

And touch at once, in Truth’s and Friend- 
ship's key. 

The first of living minstrels—Haroid, thee ! 


Not to an earthly bar, a judge unknown, 

With faults, if different, heavy as thine own, 

Here art thou sammoued for thy meral stains— 

(Porgive them, God !—and ol! if Pity gains, 

Soul-softening, human Pity, on thy grace, 

Let him, who helped the wretched, see thy 
face!) 


U 





Enough ;—but eager as the Muse has proved 

To shield a name much censured, much-be- 
loved 5 

So deeply still she feels, so truly knows 

The spotted plague fhom injured Taste that 
flows ; 

Se trembles when she hears, in Rome's decline, 

Virtue’s last sigh o’er Learnifig’s traupled 
shrine 5 

While, through each former or each following 
age. 

The social ruin blots the storied page ; 

Aud, in their strength as languages decay, 

Graces and glorics pass at once away ; 

That, with unequal barp, bat soaring mind, 

‘Their wondrous union she aspires to find; 

And, should her vision end in noonday truth, 

With angel cry to waken England's youth ! 

Turn them from Sloth’s corrupting tones, and 
bend 

Their heart again to Virtue’s rigorous friend, 

To ancient Learning—at that hal'ow'd fount 

Still may they drink upon the Ionian mount; 

The rock that flowed at Homer's magic wand, 

Only less pure than that in holier land, 

Which poured a gushing flood at the divine 
conumaud,” 


We do not hesitate to ascribe the 
present production to the author of 
that celebrated work, the Pursuits of 


Literature; and we hail the return of 


so distinguished a friend of every 
thing that is sound in literature, politics, 
and amorals, into the lists where such 
friends are still so much wanted, 
The intimate connection of * taste and 
truth,” or, in other words, of taste and 
judgmeut—of the perception of beauty 
and the perception of truth, 


- For truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them, and they io her,” * 





are duly and strongly depicted by ou: 
author :— 


By wondrous ties are taste and truth cony 
bined, 

And such the spell of language o’cr the mind. 

The daring voice, that barbarizes speech, 

And laughs at rales that greybeard pedants 
teach ; 

Grows, by degrees, insensible to shame, 


When neighbouring Vice with Virtue changes 


name— 

When leaky fools win open Candour’s praise ; 

Or (screcned beneath some bulwark ofa phrase, 

Some giaut term, like HONOUR) conquering 
Sin 

Storms the lost heart, and leads his thousands 
in. 

Then Lust is Levity, and crowned with fame ; 

Then Prudexce Avarice, and stamped with 
blame ; 
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Pride grows Reserve; and Courage—noblest 


flood 

That fills man’s veins—pours forth}his brother's 
blood 

—Oh, dwell not, Infidels! with scorn mis- 
placed 


On vealms by blinded Piety disgraced ; 
Nor with cold smiles, instead of manly tears, 
Survey the shrines that Superstition rears. 
—Not with more fury ver bis trampled slave 
Rolls Jaghervaut, and opes a nation’s grave ; 
Not with more ignorant and bestial zeal 
Successive wretcbes crawl beneath the wheel ; 
Than o’er her captive thousands Fashion rides, 
Than sink those slaves, with Pharaoh, in the 
tides. 


Prepared by weakening negligence of phrase, 

How prove the thought to sink in Error’s 
maze ! 

Terms indistinct leave blots upen the mind, 

As colours mixed are still to black inclined, 

—Then let Precision, like the noonday sun, 

Each image mark, and paint them one by one 

With Judgment’s clear, with Fancy’s change- 
ful hues, 

The flash of Wit, the rainbow of the Muse, 

Learning o’er all her hallowed light: shall 
shed, 

And tiving bards recall the tuneful dead. 

—-Nor shall one note in that harmonious choir 

Discordant crash, to scandalize the lyre— 

Though every part betrays contrasted charms, 

Or dies in love, or swells in war's alarms: 

Still o’er the contrast music breathes her soul, 

Varying adapts, dividing blends the whole. 

Thus, through Creation’s complicated frame, 

One spirit moves, in every change the same ; 

Forms the mute mass, lispires the pulse of 
life, 

Liuks worlds to worlds in bonds of loving 
strife ; 

By differing paths reclaims its first abode, 

Pervades fair Nature, aud is lost in Ged, 


Yet have we Judges, Gothic as our Bards, 

These by rude numbers, those by false awards, 

Who scoff at Taste, who deem Discretion 
cold, 

Applaud the Muse extravagantly bold ; 

From beauteous Order turn unmoved away, 

Aud call for grand Chaotic disarray. 

As well might Chaus with Creation vie, 

Or man hiinself be matched with Deity ; 

As such unfinished embryos of the brain 

With the formed product of that ancient 
strain; 

As the stray sweetness of a chance-born line, 

With music breathing through some vast de- 
BIH 5 

Where each pure part blends softly in the 
whole, 

Beauty the frame, and glowing Seuse the soul. 


If, as in elder time the critic taught, 

"fis Perspicuity leads grace to thought ; 

As, Beanty’s medium, the pellucid air 

Makes all the charms of Nature’s face more 
fair ; 

Shows the grey distaut tower, the darkening 
tree, 

And sheds distinuetness o'er variety— 

If the high gift through years of glory shone 

And wanmg Greece produced a Lycophron ; 

Thea, Harold! ere thy quaint oracular phrase 

Stamps thee the Lycophron of later days, 

Rescue thy Muse from shadows, that beguile 

The gaping wanderer through thy tortuous 
style 4 

Be freed frown vague obscurity’s offence, 


—So shall thy notes, when loftiest themes 
luspire, 

Flow forth in liquid clearness from the lyre ; 

So shall thy words, harmoniously combined, 

Wake answering order in the amended mind; 

So shall—if thus mysterious Grace ordain ' 

A holier rapture yet arouse thy strain; — 

Exalt the unclouded song of heaveuly birth, 

And draw down angel joy, to swell the bymns 
of earth.” 


But the public perception of beauty 
and truth is not a matter of importance 
to literature and the arts only, nor to any 
merely speculative concern of life; it 
enters into every practical interest, 1t con 
cerns the total well-being of society ; it 
involves the safety of states, it influences 
politics and religion. it affects the hap- 
piness of private society, and the peace 
and the pleasure of individual bosoms :— 


*¢ All other arts some prenticeship require, 
While untaught Ignorance may strike the 
lyre; 
By feet prophane the Delphic shrine is trod, 
As self made priests approach a holier God, 
Restrain them both, Discretion! or erect 
Thy statue, Scorn! to cither lawless sect ; 
With thy dread finger, and thy grin, degrade 
On England’s shore the growing gasconade ; 
Make Ridicule for once the shield of Trath, 
Reform our rhyming, and our preaching youth; 
Bid these submit to canons fix’d of yore, 
Dive deep again in patriarchal lore ; 
By Scripture’s test examine what they feel, 
And point by Reason’s rule the flames of zeal: 
Bid those reeall Britannia’s music fled, 
Nor shame the manes of her harpers dead ; 
Returu once more to Pope’s itlamiued line, 
And heap fresh flowers on Drydeuw’s failing 


shrine— 

—Thus shall the breathing land recover 
Peace, 

And canting song, and rude Religion, cease. 


—Or, as Eclectic Wisdom still would try 

To cull the fruits of each philosophy ; 

So, from each varying style, may Tiste com- 
bine 

The assorted flowers of many a scattered line ; 

Snatch the rough vigour of the Goth, and 
strain 

Through classic gauzes to a purer veins 

So Methodistic rivalry may speed 

The loitering champion of a nobler creed ; 

And ‘* general good from partial evil” drawn, 

May nerve our Muse, and viv:fy our Lawn. 

—Prosper the first good work, ye Bards! at 
length, 

And raise your song in renovated strength ; 

While glorying Faith beholds the last begun, 

And new-born ardours through our Church- 
men run— 

Thus may their common Mother yet revive 

In power reformed, through every pulse alive: 

And rise triumphant o’er the bettered realm, 

Peace in her frame, and Judgment at her 
heli.” 

( To be continued ) 





Talesof My Landlord ; Second Series . 
Collected and Arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishhbotham, Schoolmaster and Pa 
rish Clerk of Ganderclengh. 4 Vols 

London. ISIS. 


Scortisn history, blended = with fie- 


l2mo. pp. 1358. 





And pour forgotten sunshine ou thy sense, 


tion, lias loug been a favourite topic 


——$<—<—= 
with the British public. The ditter; 
customs of the sister kingdoms, the 4° 
nacious national laws, political and _ 
ligious variations, the romantic mg 
siasm of the Scotch for their native 
‘land of brown heath, and rugged 
wood—land of the mountain and th 
flood,” has, on being drawn into otis, 
imperceptibly engayved the interest and 
excited the insatiable curiosity, of ies 
classes. The description of their hes 
der incursions, their bloody church zeal. 
their clannish feuds, their manners and 
language, seems to remain the favourite 
subject of faucy reading; and the ay. 
thors who, so popularly, find their ac. 
count of fame aud profit iu administer. 
Ing amusement and local information 
upon aucient Caledonia, most indus. 
triously continue to supply the press 
with their performances. To say that 
the work before us is the production of 
the mysterious author of the © Black 
Dwarf,” and of ** Old Mortality,” ia 
sufficient to bespeak universal favour. 
Phe eeneraliy-received opinion that 
Waverley, and its favourite successors, 
come froin the same pen, will not lessen 
its popularity ; and an additional ray of 
interest emanates from suspecting its 
spe l-bound affiuity to the Lady of the 
Lake, &c*. These suppositions account 
for the anxious expectation for, and 
rapid sale of, each successive publication, 
before its individual merit can be as- 
certamed, The improvement of taste 
in fictitious reading is happily couspis 
cuous; for the absurd, and often im- 
moral trash, which had no recommenda- 
ion but a far-fetched romantic appel- 
jation, impassioned language, and ime 
probable adveuture,—which has wasted 
the time, and perverted the tast« of the 
rising generation, is now losing ground, 
since persons of sense, education, aud 
talent, have condescended once mo e to 
reciaim the sinking fame of novelists, 
—to represent life in its unidulterated 
deyrees and variations,—to hold up the 
inirror of truth and information,—to 

aa -~ 





* We are not unaware that many persons 
rive Waverley, &e to one author, and the 
Vales of My Landlord to another; and Mr. 
Cleishbotham, in hi« dedication, in these vo- 
lumes, affects to disclaim the relationship of 
“is works either to Waverley or the Livy of 
the Lake On the other hand, we shall eur- 
selves, before we conclude our present er tues 
offer some reasons why the volumes efore us 
are not, or not to be, Mr. Walter Scotts: a id 
urther, the author of Childe Harold's VMoiit- 
tor (see our preceding article) expresses an 
opinion in whieh we are much disposcd 10 
concur: namely, that the nore/s of the great 
ind acknowledved eenius,” but meorrect pot t, 
(“pude irregular Scow”) © will, inall probable 
itv, greatly outlive his productions 7 rh Maes 
whatever may fave Jeen their popularity. 
REY. 


—_ 
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trace the differences of edu ‘ation, habit, 
and disposition, of the indulgence of 
good and evil propensities,—to combine 
jistorical detail with imaginary, yet 
satural, scenes from life, and to diffuse 
their well-grounded principles in an ac- 
ceptable shape. Instead of the puerile 
weakness and romantic inconsistency 
of any young Miss, who was persuaded 
by her own vanity, and her frends’ 
want of judgment, that she could write 
a book, we have now the nervous lan- 
guage—the accurate information—of a 
man of research, or the well principled 
sentiments of a woman of education, 
like Miss Edgeworth, or Miss Porter, or 
Mrs. Opie. The former of these ladies 
is certainly the first female writer of the 
present day, in some points perfectly 
unique, such as her Irish and Parisian 
descriptions, and in pourtraying the 
lighter feelings that arise in the mind ; 
but whenever she endeavours to display 
a masculine character, either the truly 
ood or truly great man, or the real 
villain—firmly bent upon effecting oue 
ill, never losing sight of his object 
the Richard—the Shylock—then, like 
most of her sex, she fails, and pro- 
duces an insignificant character : she 
gives him malice, without an ability to 
execute it. Who cannot tell at once, 
that Fergus M‘Ivor, that Mr. Gilbert 
Glossin. and Burley, are characters 
drawn by a male hand? On the con- 
trary, how deticient are female charac- 
ters generally, inthe works of men ?—the 
best of them, the Lady of the Lake, inte- 
rests by her external beauty—her inno- 
cence and simplicity—by the dangers 
she is placed in, and her pitiable help- 
lessness throughout. 

The novel before us, forming a second 
series of the Tales of my Landlord, is 
eatitled ** The Heart of Mid- Lothian ;”’ 
the literal meaning of which is, the Tol- 
booth, or central prison of the Scotch 
metropolis; and the principal events on 
which the tale is founded, have their 
rise in that structure. Thus, after a pre- 
liminary chapter, in which our old ac- 
{uaintance, Jedediah Cleishbotham 

‘comes known to two young lawyers 
fom Edinburgh, whose dialogues are 
very ainusing, we arrive at the following 
tory, related by them:—An open place 
ey ek called the Grass Market, 
= ! ace for executions ; and, on the 
raed september, 1736, Audrew Wil- 
Wishes eee by trade, long ob- 
rt sn t ud Collector, and who had 
yal reimourse himself unlawfully 
ae and seizures upon his property, 

4s there to be hanved upon the gibbet 

son's crime did t ; - . ; 
bopulace of the | not appear to the 

— the blackest dye, and was 

f extenuated by his generous 





rescue of one Robertson, a colleague in 
the robbery and a fellow-prisoner—this 
man had, by the strength and dexterity 
of Wilson, escaped from the church, 
whilst hearing the condemned sermon, 
thouvh the latter could not save his own 
life. An interfence from the mob being 
expected, the city-guard was called out, 
under the command of Captain John 
Porteous, “ a man whose name became 
too memorable from the melancholy 
circumstances of the day, and subse- 
queut events.” Violent and ungovern- 
able, Captain Porteous showed resent- 
ment and ferocity to the unfortunate 
prisoner, and manacled him in a painful 
manner. The mob was already disposed 
to sympathize with Wilson; but though 
stern and indignant, no rescue was at- 
tempted, and Wilson met his fate. As 
soon, however, as life was extinct, a 
murmur arose; stones were levelled at 
Porteous, and a scufHe ensued, during 
which the captain ordered his soldiers 
to fire, and several men fell; execrations 
and threats were sent after the guard; 
Porteous was accused of murder, tried, 
and condemned; he was ordered to 
suffer in the Grass Market, and all his 
property to be confiscated :— 


“© On the day when the unhappy Porte- 
ous was expected to suffer the sentence on 
the law, the place of execution, extensive 
as it is, was crowded almost to suffocation. 
There was not a window in all the lofty 
tenements around it, or in the steep and 
crooked street called the Bow, by which 
the fatal procession was to descend from 
the High Street, which was not absolutely 
filled with spectators. The uncommon 
height and antique appearance of these 
houses, some of which were formerly the 
property of the Knights ‘Templars, and the 
Knights of St. John, and still exhibit on 
their fronts and gables the iron cross of 
these orders, gave additional effect to a 
scene in itself so striking. The area of the 
Grassmarket resembled a huge dark lake 
or sea of human heads, in the centre of 
which arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and 
ominous, from which dangled tne deadly 
halter. Every object takes interest from 
its uses and associations, and the erect beam 
and empty noose, things so simple in them- 
selves, became objects, on such an occa- 
sion, of terror and of solemn interest. 

‘* Amid so numerous an assembly there 
was scarce a word spoken, save in whispers, 
The thirst of vengeance was insome degree 
allaved by its supposed certainty ; and even 
the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all 
clamorous exultation, and prepared to en- 
joy the scene of retaliation in triumph, si- 
leat and decent, though stern and relent- 
less. It seemed as if the depth of their 
hatred tothe unfortunate criminal despised 
to display itself in any thing resembling 
the more noisy current of their ordinary 
feelings. Had a stranger consulted only 


the evidence of his ears, he might have 





supposed that so vast a multitude were as- 
sembled for some purpose which affected 
thein with the deepest sorrow, and stilled 
those noises which, upon all ordinary occa- 
sions, arise from such a concourse; but if 
he gazed upon their faces, he would have 
been instantly undeceived. The compres- 
sed lip, the bent brow, the stern and flash- 
ing eye of almost every one on whom he 
gazed, conveyed the expression of men 
come to glut their sight with triumphant 
revenge. It is probable that the appear- 
ance of the criminal might have somewhat 
changed the temper of the populace in his 
favour, and that they might, in the moment 
of death, have forgiven the man against 
whom their resentinent had been so fiercely 
heated. It had, however, been destined, 
that the mutability of their sentiments was 
not to be exposed to this trial.’’—vol. i. 
pp. 80—88. 


Porteous, however, was reprieved ; he 
had been active and useful to the ma- 
vistracy, and was supposed to have acted 
under a false impression of duty. The 
people, whose disappointed revenge 
had been so near conclusion, uttered 
a roar of indignation.”” A solemn 
and foreboding silence or murmur 
succeeded, and threatened vengeance, 
yet they dispe’sed for the present—as 
matters were not ripe for action, Dur- 
ing this calm, we are introduced to se- 
veral new characters, particularly a con- 
scientious and industrious young school 
master, of the name of Butler, who was 
likewise a Presbyterian minister. As he 
was returning from his school at Lib- 
berton, he met a large mass of the po- 
pulace, they compelled him to Join 
them, without knowing their purpose, 
and proceeded to open the city gates, 
They passed up to the guard-house, 
possessed themselves of the guns, loch- 
aber axes, &c. ‘* They then raised a 
tremendous shout of Porteous! Por- 
teous! To the Tolbooth! to the Tol- 
booth!’ A tremendous assault of the 
prison now took place. The doors were 
assailed with every weapon of strength 
they could find, and they relieved each 
other, whilst labouring at forcing the 
prison door; they however made slow 
progress at their exercise, and finally 
resolved to try it with fire; this plan 
succeeded; long before the flames were 
extinguished, they rushed through, and 
possessed theinselves of the object of 
their vengeance. —A young man, dis- 
vuised in woman’s apparel, was fore- 
most in this scene of riot—and whilst 
seizing their victim, conjured a beauti- 
ful girl, confined on suspicion of child 
murder, to make her escape in the ge- 
neral confusion—she, however, refused 
further to brand her name with iufainy, 
and was the only prisoner, except one 
Ratcliffe, a middle-aged man, to await 
their future fate in the Tolbooth, when 
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such an unexpected jail-delivery took 
place. The young minister, Butler, 
was desired to give the best preparatiou 
the time allowed to the mis rable Por- 
teous—he performed his allotted task 
us well as he was able, whilst they re- 
paired to the Grass-market:— . 


"the unhappy man was forced to his 
fate with remorsele-s rapidity. Butler, se- 
parated from him by the press, escaped 
the last horrors of his struggles. Unno- 
ticed by those who had hitherto detained 
him as a prisoner, he tied from the fatal 
spot, without much caring in what direc- 
tion his course lay. A loud shout pro- 
claimed the stern delight with which the 
agents of this deed regarded its completion. 
sutler then, at the opening into the low 
street called the Cowaate, cast back a ter- 
ried glance, and, by the red and dusky 
light of the torches, he could discern a fi- 
eure wavering and struggling as it hung 
suspended above the heads of the multi- 
tude*,”—vol. i. pp. 173 —4. 


We are now introduced to the family 
of David Deans, a most religious aud 
respectable old man, of the rank of a 
farmer; Jeanie Deans, bis eldest daugh- 
ter, and attached to the schoolinaster, 


Batler, may be called the heroine of 


the novel—she is neither very young, 
nor very beautiful, but manifests av ad- 
mirable steadfastness of character. Efhe 
Deans, ten years younger, and by ano- 
ther mother, was the most lovely maiden 
ia the neighbourhood, and went by the 
name of the Lily of St. Leonard’s,— 
‘Chey dwelt near Edinburgh, at the 
foot of the mountain called Arthur's 
Scat, the vicinity of which, every person 
who has seen it, mustacknowledge to be 
exceedingly picturesque and romantic. 
Effie Deans, unfortunately, was accessi- 
bie to flattery and seduction; she was 
volatile and lively, and, at the time we 
commenced with, bad, after gradually 
siaking from happiness and gaiety to 
Hl health, despoudency, and iisery, 
been inissing for some tune, and after- 
wards seized ou suspicion of concealing 
her pregnancy, and murdering ber in- 
fant. ‘Phe former crime, at that time, 
was putishable with death in Scotlaud, 
es the latter was miferred, if no living 
prook appeared to the contrary. No 
evidewee appeared for or against her— 


be ocinitted the former partof the ac- 


‘ 
rs 


cusation, but entirely denen) the letter, 
sth rae thirst daring her lilness, the ime 
beatit chisippeared, She also refused to 
name ter seducer, or those with whom 
she had been placed during her coufine- 


mpeat. On Butler's descent from the 





* See in another part of this number of the 
} iterary Journal, a conléemporancous account 
ef theyaurder of Captain Porteous, as given 
t th ous ft ¢ ve 
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mountain’s side, to visit the cottage of 
Deans, he accidentally met with a young 
man, of perturbed aspect, and violent 
demeanour; despair and guilt seemed 
to render him desperate, and after hear- 
ing where Butler was bound, he con- 
jared him to command Jeanie to meet 
hiin at Nicol Mushat’s Catrn, beveath 
St. Antony’s Well, as soon as the moon 
should rise—she was to be alone, life 
and death depended upon the issue. 
Though Butler did not relish the idea 
of his betrothed wife going in night 
and loneliness, to meet so turbulent a 
spirit—in a place, too, where evil spirits 
and murders were supposed to have 
cursed the ground, yet he delivered the 
message; it agreed with a note that 
Jeane had received before, and she re- 
solved, however te-rified, to attend the 
summons, We must not forget to make 
honorable mention of the Laird of Dam- 
biedikes, formerly the 
Dean’s farm, a clownish, silent, and 
money-loving young man, who hal froin 
childhood accustomed himself to the so- 
clety of the farmer’s fireside, watchine 
and staring at Jeanie, in silent admiura- 
tion, without any fixed purpose, but 
what habit brouel.t about, when thie 
family repaired from Ins farm to their 
present abode—he got aponey,and daily 
und mechanically arrived in his laced 
hat, and with his pipe, to stare at Jeanie, 
and seat himself on a beach, where he 
enjoyed the repast of his eyes in sileace, 
till the tune for his departure again ar- 
rived, | 
respecting the necessity of employing 
counsel for the unfortunate Elie on her 
approaching trial, whieh was particularly 
pressed by Mr, Saddletiee, an amateur 
lawyer— 


“ During the latter part of this debate, 
Dumbiedikes had arrived at the door, dis- 
mounted, hung the poney’s bridle on the 
usual hook, and suak down on his ordinary 
settle. Tis eyes, with more than their 
usual aniniation, followed first one speaker, 
then another, till he caught the melaachoiy 
sense of the whole from Saddletree’s last 
words. Tle rose from his seat, stumped 
slowly across the room, and, coming close 
up to Saddletree’s ear, said, in a tremulous 
anxious voice, * Will—will siller do nae- 
thing for them, Mir. Saddletree ?’ 

««¢Umph! said Saddletree, looking 
crave—* siller will certainly do it in the 


Pas liament-house, if ony thing can do it; 


but whare’s the siller to come frae? Mr. 
Deans, ye see, will do naething; and 
though Mrs. Saddletree’s their far-awa 
friend, and right gude weel-wisher, and is 
weel disposed to assist, yet she wadna like 
to stand to be bound sévgulé tn solidum to 
such an expensive wark. An’ ilka friend 
wad bear a share o’ the burthen, some- 
thing might be dune—ilka ane to be liable 


for their ain input—T wada like to see the | 


possessor of 


'swered Duambiedikes. 





A conversation having arisen, | 





a 


case fa’ through without being pled—it 
wadna be creditable, for a’ that datt whie 
body says.’ ° 

«« PIL—I will—yes,’ (assuming ferti. 
tude,) § Twill be answerable,’ said Dum. 
biedikes, ‘ for a score of punds sterling? 
and he was siJent, staring in astonishment 
at finding himself capable of such unwont- 
ed resolution and excessive generosity. 

‘¢<«God Almighty bless ye, Laird!’ said 
Jcanie, in a transport of gratitude. 

«© «© Ye may ca’ the twenty punds thret. 
ty,’ said Dumbiedikes, looking bashfully 
away from her aad towards Saddletree.”— 
vol.i. 26—37. 

<< « T wad gang too,’ said the landed pro- 
prietor, in an anxious, jealous, and repining 
tone, ‘but my powney winna for the life 
o? me gang ony other road than just frae 
Dumbiedikes to this house-end, and sae 
straight back again.’ 

<6 «¢ Ye |ldobetter forthem,’ said Saddle- 
tree, as they left the house together, ¢ by 
sending me the thretty punds.’ 

oes Thretty punds?’ hesitated Dumbie- 
dikes, who was now out of the reach of 
those eyes which had inflamed his gene- 
rosity; § LT only said twenty punds.’ 

ce 6 Ay ; bui,”’ said Saddletree, ¢ that 
was under protestation to add and eik; and 
so ye craved leave to aimeud your libel, 
and mace it threity.’ 

«¢ Pid [? Ldinna mind that I did,’ an- 
‘But whatever [ 
said [Il stand to.’ ‘Then best. iding his 
steed with some difficulty, he added, 
‘Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s een w? 
the tears in them glanced like lamour 
beads, Mr. Saddletree?’ 

(To be conténued.) 





Letters from Illinois. By Morris Burke 


beck. 8vo. pp. 114. Lendon. 1818. 


THoucn our optuion of Mr. b.’s poll 


tical priaciples had long since been 
formed, we bad certainty givea hin 
credit for possessing some sinall share 
of decent feeling for the religion of his 
birtheplace; and had even supposed, 
that he belonged to that respectable 
body of men, the Society of Friends; 
butin the present work, he has taken 
especial care to undeceive us in that 
point, and, like his ** friend Cobbelt,” he 
appears to possess a Protean facility o 
fitting his religious creed aud political 
principles to the fashion of the land 
of which he is a denizen.—We had 
likewise supposed, that whatever motives 
might have actuated him in his former 
very favourable view of emigration, 
interest, at least, formed no part ot 
them; buat we now discover, that his 
liberality ends in the enlightenms ot 
his countrymen by the means of his 
published writings : ‘¢ If I purchase for 
vou, being a matter of business, [ shall 
make the customary demand upon you 
for my services,’ p. 80. Indeed, it 
better mode of advertising bis lane 
office, could not have been resorted (0. 
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Having thus briefly stated what we | 
couceiveto have heen Mr. B.’s mo- 
tives, for favouring the world, with 
these * Letters,” we shail how pro- 
ceed to his account of the religious 
feelings and domestic economy of the 
« truly estimable people’? who form 
the Society of ** English Prairie” and 
its environs :-— 


« But what think you of a community, 
not only without an established religion, 
but of whom a large proportion profess no 
particular religion, and think as little about 
the machinery of it, as you know was the 
case with myself? What, in some places, 
is esteemed a decent conformity with 
practices which we despise, is here alto- 
gether unnecessary. I here are, however, 
some sectaries, even here, with more of 
enthusiasm than good temper; but their 
zeal finds sufficient vent in loud preaching 
and praying. The Court-house is used 
by all persuasions, indifferently, as a place 
of worship; any acknowledged preacher, 
who announces himself for a Sunday or 
other day, may always collect an audience, 
and rave or reason as he sees meet. When 
the weather is favourable, few Sundays 

ass without something of the sort. It 
is remarkable that they generally deliver 
themselves with that chaunting cadence 
you have heard among the quakers. ‘} his 
is Christmas day, and seems to be kept as 
apure holiday—merely a day of relaxa- 
tion and amusement: those that choose, 
observe it religiously; but the public 
opinion does not lean that way, and the 
law is silent on the subject. After this 
deplorable account, you will not wonder 
when you hear of earthquakes and tor- 
nados amongst us. But the state of poli- 
tical feeling is, if possible, still more de- 
plorable. Republican principles prevail 
universally. ‘Lhose few zealous persons, 
who, like the ten faithful that were not found 
by Abraham, might have stood between 
their heathen neighbours and destruction, 
even these are among the most decided 
foes of all legitimacy, except that of a 
fovernment appointed by the people. 

hey are as fully armed with carnal 
Weapons as with spiritual; and as deter- 
mined in their animosity against royalty 
and its appurtenances, as they are against 
the kingdom of Anti-Christ holding it 
a lawful to use the sword of the flesh 
for the destruction of the one, as that of 
the spirit for the other. 


. “Children are not bartized or sub- 
Jected to any superstitious rite ; the parents 
hame them, and that is all: and the last 
act of the drama is as simple as the first. 

ere Is nO consecrated burial-place, or 
Uneral service. Phe body is enclosed in 
the phinest coffin ; the family of the de- 
Ceased convey the corpse into the woods ; 
Some of the party are provided with axes, 
and some’ with Spades ; a grave is pre- 
= the body quietly placed in it; 

rees are felled, and laid over the 
Rare = Protect it from wild beasts. ff 
su party belong to a religious comumu- 

¥> preaching sometimes follows ; if not, 





a few natural tears are shed in silence, and 
the scene is closed.” 

The following description affords an 
ample illustration of the jurisprudence 
of backwood-men :— 


‘* In this early stage of society, where 
the country is savage, and many of the 
people but just emerging from that con- 
dition, much intrepidity of mind and hardi- 
hood of body are indispensible requisite 
in the administration of justice. Brass for 
the face, won’t suffice; they must be sécel 
trom head to foot. 

« Your military or fox-hunting expe- 
rience has, i dare say, furnished adven- 
tures similar to those which are constantly 
occurring here to the gentlemen of the 
long robe, oa their progress from court to 
court. “the judge and the bar are now 
working their: way to the next country 
seat, through almost trackless woods, over 
snow and ice, with the thermometer about 
Zero. In last November circuit, the 
judge swam his horse, I think, seven 
times in one day; how often in the whole 
circuit is not in the record.* What would 
our English lawyers say to seven such 
ablutions in one November day.? and then 
to dry their clothes on their back by turn- 
ing round and round before a blazing fire, 
preparatory to a night’s lodging on a cabin 
floor, wrapped in their blankets; which, by 
the by, are the only roves used by the 
profession here. 

‘¢ | have an anecdote of a judge with 
whom | am well acquainted, and therefore 
I believe it. I give it you as an instance 
of intrepidity, as well as of that ferocious 
violence which occurs but too frequently ; 


by no means, however, as a specimen of 


the judicial character.- A few years ago, 
before he was advanced to his present 
dignity, the foreman of a grand jury 
insulted him outrageously, out of court, 
of course. “The man had a large knife 
in his hand, such as hunters always carry 
about them, and well know the use of; 
but the enraged barrister, with a hand- 
whip or cow-hide, as they are called, laid 
on so keenly that he aciually cut his jacket 
to ribbons in defiance of the knife; and 
when the beaten and bleeding juryman 
made his piteous case known to his 
brethren, they fined him adozen of wine 
for his cowardice.” 


We should be wanting in justice to 
American architecture were we to omit 
the description of Mr. B.’s cabin, espe- 
clally as it possesses the ** luxury of a 
Hoor and ceiling of sawn boards,” and 
a comfortable daubing of mud :— 


‘“« Tlaving fixed on the north-western 
portion of our prairie for our future resi- 
dence and farm ; the first act was building 
a Cabin, about two hundred yards from the 
spot where the house is to stand. ‘This 
cabin is built of round strait logs, about a 
oot in diameter, lying upon each other, 
aid notched in at the corners, forming a 
‘oom eighteen feet long by sixteen; the 
intervals between the logs ‘ chuncked,’ 
that is, filled in with slips of wood; and 











‘mudded,’ that is, daubed with a plaister 
of mud: a spacious chimaey, built also of 
logs, stands like a bastion at one end: the 
roof is well covered with four hundred 
‘clap boards’ of cleft oak, very much like 
the pales used in England for fencing 
parks. A hole is cut through the side, 
called, very properly, the ‘£ door, (the 
through,)’ for which there is a‘ shutter,’ 
made also of cleft oak, and hung on 
wooden hinges. All this has been exe- 
cuted by contract, and well executed for 
twenty dollars. 1 have since added ten 
dollars to the cost, for the luxury of a floor 
and ceiling of sawn boards, and it is now a 
comfortable habitation.” 
As a happy specimen of Jacobinical 
sophistry, and as a fair criterion of Mr. 
>.’s capability of drawing a just com- 
parison between O/d and New Eng- 
land, we subjoin the following extract :— 


«© Our friend Cobbett declaims about 
patriotism in sounding phrases, but I ad- 
here tothe maxim  ubi libertas ibi patria.” 
What zs country? the soil? —Of this I was 
only an occupant. ‘The government? -I 
abhorred its deeds and its principles. The 
church? —1 did not believe in its doctrines, 
and had no reverence for the clergy. ‘Lhe 
army ?—No. The law?—We have the same 
law here, with some omissions and some 
improvements*. ‘The people? Yes; but 
not the fund-holders, nor the soi-disant 
House of Commons; nor the consumers, 
nor the creators, of taxes. My family and 
friends I love wherever I meet them: I 
have almost as many, and as strong ties of 
that sort, on this as on the other side of the 
Atlantic—soon [I hope to have more, and 
then this will be my country.” 


We shall conclude these extracts 
with the following statement of the 
expense attendant on a voyage and 
journey to the western states; which 
we conceive the most useful in the 
whole work, as it may be the means of 
showing, that to arrive in this /and of 
promise something mo:e is necessary 
than the good wishes of Mr. Birkbeck :— 


‘¢ Inthe first place, the voyage.—That 
wilk cost, to Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
provided you take it, as no doubt you 
would, in the cheapest way, twelve gui+ 
neas each, fora birth, fire, and water, tor 
yourself and wife, and half price, or less, 
for your children; besides provisicns, 
which you will furnish. 

‘«« Then the journey.—Over the moun- 
tiins to Pittsburgh, down the Ohio to 
Shawnee ‘Town, and from thence to our 
settlement, fifty miles north, will a:nount 
to five pounds sterling per head. 





* Congress, in its wisdom, bas take au 
especial good method of improving the roads ; 
by doing away, wich “ the whole system of 
internal taxation ;” and so relying on the libe- 
rality of their fellow citizens, and the strength 
of their judges’ constitutions, But, * Think 
of « country without excisemen, or assessors, 
or colectors, or receivers general, or—im- 
formers, or paupers!” or idle paviors! ‘might 
fairly have been added 
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** If you arrive here as early as May, or 
even June, another five pounds per head 
will carry you on to that point, A conch you 
may take your leave of dependence on 
any thing earthly but your own exertions. 

** At this time I suppose you to have 
remaining one hundred pounds (borrowed 
probably from English friends, who rely 
on your integrity ; and who may have di- 
rected the interest to be paid to me on their 
behalf, and the principal in due season.) 

‘* We will now, if you please, turn it 
into dollars, and consider aon it may be 
disposed of. A hundred pounds sterling 
will go a great way in dollars. With 
eighty dollars you will ‘ enter a quarter- 
section of land ;’ that is, you will purchase 
at the land-office one hundred, and sixty 
‘acres, and pay one-fourth of the purchase- 
money ; and [ooking to the land to reward 
your pains with the means of discharging 
the other three-fourths as they become 

.due, in two, three, and four years. 

«© You will build a house with fifty dol- 
Jars ; and you will find it extremely com- 
fortable and convenient, as it will be 
really and truly yours. 

“Two horses will cost, with harness 
and plough, one hundred. 

«« Cows, and hogs, and seed corn, and 
fencing, with other expenses, will require 
the remaining two hundred and ten dollars. 

‘* You would, of course, bring with you 

our sea-bedding and store of blankets, 
or you will need them on the Ohio; and 
you should leave England with a good 
stock of wearing apparel. Your luggage 
must be composed of light articles, on the 
account of the costly land-carriage from 
the eastern port to Pittsburgh, which will 
be from seven to ten dollars per 100lb. 
nearly sixpeénce sterling per pound. 

‘* A few simple medicines of good qua- 
lity are indispensible, such as calomel, 
bark in powder, castor oil, calcined mag- 
nesia, and laudanum: they may be of the 
greatest importance on the voyage and 
journey, as well as after your arrival.” 





A Journey to Rome and Naples, per- 
Sormedin 1817. By Henry Sass, &c. 


«Concluded from our last, p. 299.) 
Mopsan Rome js the next object of 
our author’s remarks. Of the Pope he 
gays:— 
‘«« He is a venerable old man, borne 


down by sickness and the infirmities of 
age, ang described to be a most exemplary 
ch 


aracter. The custom of salutation was 
new to us. As the carriage passed, the 
nee, their 


eople knelt down upen one 
Tate off, their bodies bent forward, and 
their heads inclined towards the ground. 
‘He gently bowed his head in passing, giv- 
ipg us a beneficent smile. The saluting of 


es dn 
inte 





* The fullowing is a specimen of trans-At- 
antic improvement: “ Judges are appoiuted 
by the legislature for the term of seveu years. 
‘Salary, seven buodred dollars per annum, a 
sum which is certain!y inadequate, even in 
this cheap country.” p. 62. 





strangers in Rome is very general among 
the clergy.’’ 

‘One of the most curious parts of the 
modern city is that quarter inhabited by 
the Jews, to which they are strictly con- 
fined, the gates being closed upon them 
every night. They are said to be the de- 
scendants of those who were brought pri- 
soners by Titus from Jerusalem, and had 
this portion of the city assigned to them. 
Their numbers increasing, and their limit- 
not being enlarged, makes the place crowds 
ed to excess; and it is dirty beyond de- 
scription.” 


From Rome Mr. S. proceeded to Na- 
ples.—The dangers arising from ban- 
ditti, and the noxious air of the Pontine 
Marshes, are great.—Mr. S. travelled 
partly on the Appian way, and see many 
monuments of antiquity. Near Torre 
del Treponti, our travellers beheld an 
appalling sight: — 

‘¢ Strewed in our path, and stretched in 
the arms of death, lay a traveller, the vic- 
tim of assassination. His horse, likewise, 
lay dead by his side. So effectually had 
the villains taken aim, that both appeared 
to have fallen instantaneously. Systematic 
in their blood-thirsty designs, a square ra- 
vine ditch, dry on one side, and at right 
angles from the road, was so formed that 
they could secret themselves without the 
chance of being discovered, even on the 
brightest moon-light night, and from thence 
take aim at their unfortunate victim.” 


Another murder, near the same place, 
happened that night. Naples is des- 
cribed with great spirit and perspicuity; 
we wish that we had room for more ex- 
tracts—the noise, the bustle, the dirt, 
and the exquisite beauty of the scenery, 
seem to be amusingly jumbled together, 
The description of the Improvisatore we 
quote:— 


‘‘ These men are seen surrounded by 
audiences of the lower classes. ‘They have 
a square space railed in, with a few planks 
for seats. Some sit, others stand, and num- 
bers lie on the ground ; but all evince a 
profound attention worthy of imitation in 
superior auditories. One man relates sto- 
ries of his own invention, at times convuls- 
ing his hearers with laughter, and at others 
drawing the tears of sensibility from their 
eyes. Farther on, is one who recites from 
Ariosto, ‘Tasso, or other Italian poets ; and 
often, after reading a passage, he puts the 
book under his arm, and proceeds to an 
explanation with very appropriate action 
and gesture. ‘The voice and manner of 
the Iinprovisatore, the interest excited in 
the ma ly every ome appearing fearful 
of breathing lest they should lose a part or 
interrupt the story, the beautiful groupes 
in which theyare accidentally ranged, their 
being but half clothed, displaying all the 
varieties of the human form, combine to 
make it a mest interesting sight to astranger. 
These seem to be the only places in Naples 
where the least order prevails, Pond is 
likewise exhibited on the quay; but al- 
though this species of entertainment origi- 


es 


nated in Italy, I did not like it so well ag 
what I have seen in London.”’ 


A visit to Vesuvius is contained jy 
the next chapter, and, fortunately, jt 
happened to be burning at the time. 
showers of cinders and burning lave 
were seen by our travellers. Portigj 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii, are syb. 
jects ever interesting to the inquiring 
mind, and we participate in Mr, §,’ 
fenthusiasm, as we accompany hin 
through their wonders :— 


“On our descent from Vesuvius we pro. 
ceeded to Pompeii. Our horses were mj. 
serable ; and the dust on the read was so 
deep, that it was with great difficulty they 
could draw the carriage along. Pompeii 
is about eight miles from Portici. In ad. 
vancing to it, we passed through Torre de] 
Greco, which is partly in ruins from a late 
eruption. 

‘‘ We alighted, and were at once intro. 
duced into what appeared a fairy city, 
whose inhabitants, by some charm, had 
disappeared. With breathless impatience 
and light steps, as if fearful of disturbing 
the genii of the place, we tripped over the 
ground, peeping into their chambers, tems 
ples, and theatres; at times admiring the 
beauty of the painting, the symmetry of 
the statues, the elegance of the architec. 
ture,or the convenience of the apartments, 
We then ran along the streets, glancing at 


ing that we were intruders, and at last gave 
ourselves up to the enjoyment of the sur- 
rounding objects. An ecstatic feeling pos- 
sessed us in this city; which, after being 
buried for near eighteen centuries, seeins 
to have been refound but to delight the 
eyes. Dispersing ourselves, we again dis- 
covered each other, from a window, the 
top of a theatre, or seated in one of the 
shops, or, by the voice issuing from a 
chamber underneath.” 


On the return of Mr. S. from Naples 
to Rome, we again shudder repeatedly 
at the lively account of banditti which 
prevails throughout, and we really think 
our author was in particular luck to 
meet with so many adventures—many 
whole families having, to our know- 
ledge, travelled through Italy with per- 
fect safety, without even a single tale of 
horror to awaken our sympathy :— 

« As night advanced, tbe rapidity of our 
progress was beyond any thing I had ever 
experienced. Fear seemed to animate the 
postilions,and to lend wings to the horses. 
The escort of cavalry galloped on each 
side, looking keenly about them with their 
carbines prepared. ‘The shrieking noise 
accompanied us, whistling in our edIs, 
from all sides, from those animals which 
are always heard in Italy at night, and 
which seemed to increase the faster we 
whirled over the pavement*. Lights oc” 





* < This noise is really of so terrific a nature, 
as to incline one to think that the poets took 
their idea from it, of Orestes pursued by the 
Furies.” 
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a 
casionaliy glearmed throagh the fog. Ex- 
ecting to be attacked every moment, eac: 
one appeared shrinking his head, as if he 
would hide it beiween his shoulders, wel: 
expressing the feer which he felt at the 
terrors by which he was surrounded. Ou; 
situation was indeed awful. For my own 
ait, 1 felt that it was new, but was per- 
ectly prepared for the event.” 


These apprehensions were soon veri- 
fed, for, though three carriages joined 
company, a v-olent scuffle ensued, a 
whole band of robbers were discovered 
lying in ambush; the valour and fire 
arms of our party, however, iutimidated 
this vast body of rufhians, who did not 
care to wage war with such determined 
foes, and though small im comparison, 
the travellers drove a part of them in 
triumph before the carriages, till they 
were delivered to the next guard, 

Venice furnishes an amusing chapter 
to Mr. S., who evinces in every part the 
enthusiasm and imagination of youth, 
to which the ardent feelings of an artist 
lend particular animation. 

Romantic and contemplative, our 
author loses no opportunity of encou- 
raging the sentiments that such fairy 
scenes would engender :— 


“« My companions having gone to feed 
on frogs, dressed in a variety of ways, and 
to taste the Greek wines, 1 took advantage 
of being alone ; and, in a gondola, moving 
about, i contemplated at leisure and with 
pleasure the change of scene. ‘lhe views 
of Cagnaletti, that I have so often looked 
at with delight, I here enjoyed in reality. 
Occasionally thinking in what part of the 
world I was, added new interest to my en- 
joyment. I continued to glide about till 
sun-set; its golden rays tipping the tnrrets, 
towers, and steeples, with sparkling lights, 
and filling with radiance the surrounding 
scene. 


The cathedral of Milan affords a 
pleasing subject for description :— 


“It was reserved for the late Emperor 
Napoleon to rescue from destruction the 
pride of the Milanese, and give a finish in 


afew years to a building which had been | 


for ages delayed, and which, it is probable, 
but for him would never have been com- 
pleted. There are about this edifice above 
five thousand statues; the basso relievoes 
which have been added to its base are 
well designed, and executed in good taste: 
itis adorned with innumerable niches and 
humberless spires, each niche and spire 
having its statue. 
_‘* The roof is of marble, and from a spire 
rising from the centre, there is a fine ex- 
ded view over the plains of Lombardy. 
ubt whether the exterior is such pure 
othic as the eastern part of Westminster 
bey, although it is perhaps more im- 
Posing in its appearance. 
% na subterranean chapel is the body of 
- Charles Borromeo, the patron saint of 
lan; aman of most exemplary charac- 


ter. The whole edifice is of white marble, 





and torms an assemblage of sculpture and 
various kinds of workmanship, superior, 
perhaps, to any building in the world.” 


la crossing the Simplen, he says, 


«Here begin the grand works of the 
Simplon, by a magnificent bridge reaching 
from one mguntain to another. It unites 
strength and beauty. ‘The first gallery is 
sinall; but the rocks hang in terrific forms, 
while the roar of waters assails your ears. 
We examined the manner in which the 
rocks are blown up. Deep boles are 
bored into them, about the size of a mus- 
ket barrel, into which the powder is firmly 
iammed, and then set fire to; the explo- 
sion is great. ‘The labour and expense in 
making these excavations must be prodi- 
gious. 

‘¢ The scenery, as we advanced, in- 
creased in grandeur: streams, gushing 
from on high, on every side, formed a beau- 
tiful sight ; while the roar of the Doveria 
heightened the effect of this desolate scene. 
It appeared astonishing to find so fine a 
road in sucharegion. ‘These mountains 
are composed of marble, with which the 
roads are mended. We observed an im- 
mense column of a single block, intended 


for the triumphal arch of Napoleon at 
Milan.”’ 


We regret having already so far ex- 
ceeded our bounds, that it is impossible 
to give any further quotations from the 
descriptions of Switzerland—which are 
perhaps the most picturesque in the 
whole book. Of the latter we can speak 
as an amusing work, full of spirited ob- 
servation. The materials are rich and 
varied, though not always sufficiently 
arranged, and occasionally exhibiting 
traits of its having been written by a 
young man, and inexperienced author. 





Memoirs 4 the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8yo. 
pp. 1011, 1818. 


(Continued from our last, p. 290.) 


Tue first council Elizabeth held was 
at Hatfield, where she appointed seve- 
ral of her ministers, particularly Sir 
William Cecil, her secretary of state, 
and on naming him a member of her 
council she addressed him in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“I give you this charge, that you shall 
be of my privy council, and content your- 
self to take pains for me and my reahn. 
This judgment I have of you, that you will 
not be corrupted with any gift, and that 
you will be faithful to the state, and that, 
without respeet of my private will, you 
will give me that council that you think 
best; and that if you shall know any 
thing necessary to be declared to me of 
secrecy, you shall show it to myself only, 
and assure yourself I will not fail to’keep 
taciturnity therein. And therefore, here- 
with, I charge you.””—vol. I. p. 238. 


The procession ef Elizabeth to tewn 





was attended by a trata of about @ 
thousand nobles, knights, gentlemen, 
and ladies; she first took up her abode 
at the dissolved monastery of the Char- 
ireux, or Charterhouse, then the resi- 
dence of Lord North; her next remove, 
in compliance with ancient custom, was 
to the Tower. Of the supposed feel- 
ings of the Queen on this oceasion, our 
author speaks thus eloquently :-— 


« With what vivid and what affecting 
impressions of the vicissitudes attending 
on the great must she have passed again 
within the antique walls of that fortress 
once her dungeon, now her palace! She 
had entered it by the Traitor’s gate, a ter 
rified and defenceless prisoner, smarting 
under many wrongs, hopeless of deliver- 
ance, and apprehending nothing less than 
an ignominious death. She had quitted it, 
still a captive, under the guard of armed 
men, to be conducted she knew not whi- 
ther. She returned to it in all the pomp 
of royalty, surrounded by the ministers of 
her power, ushered by the applauses of 
her people ; the cherished object of every 
eye, the idol of every heart. 

‘¢ Devotion alone could supply becom- 
ing language to the emotions which swel- 
led her bosom; and no sooner had she 
reached the royal apartments, than fallin 
on her knees, she returned humble and 
fervent thanks to that Providence which 
had brought her in safety, like Daniel 
from the den of lions, to behold this day 
of exaltation.’’—vol. j. pp. 239, 240. , 


Before her coronation, Elizabeth had 
authorized the reading of the liturgy ia 
English, and she further encouraged the 
protestants, as r ore as it was consistent 
with that pradehce, which should ever 
attend any important gy. ike or Pelie 
tical changes ; the twelfth chapter of this 
work is entirely devoted to the condugt 
of Elizabeth as the head of the chureh, 
and a sketch of the history of the Re- 
formation, which Miss Aikin has exe- 
cuted with her usual ability. 

The change in the established reli- 
gion drew down the malignity of the 


papists; and thé vigilant ministers of 


Elizabeth now began to alarm them- 
selves with apprehensions of plots against 
her life, which dictated the followin 
curious minute of council, extgijt in the 
hand-writing of Cecil: — sae 


‘¢ We think it very convenient that your 
Majesty’s apparel, and specially all map- 
ner of things that shall touch any part of 
your Majesty’s body bare, be circym- 
spectly looked into; and that no person 
be permitted to come near it, but gucb as 
have the trust and charge thereof. 

‘© Item. That no manner of perfume, 
either in apparel or sleeves, gloves or such 
like, or otherwise that shall be appointed 
for your Majesty’s savour, be presented by 
any stranger or other person, but that the 
same be corrected by some other fume. 

“© [tem Tha no foreign meat or dishes 
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being dressed out of your Majesty’ court, 
be brought to your food, without assured 
knowledge from whom the same cometh ; 
and that no use be had hereof. 

** Jtem. That it may please your Ma- 
jesty to take the advice of your physician 
for the receiving weekly twice some pre- 
servative * contra pestem et venena,’ a: 
there be many good things ¢ et salutaria.’ 

_** fem. It may please your Majesty to 
give order who shall tale the charge of the 
b ick doors to your chamberers chambers, 
where landresses, tailors, wardrobers, and 
the like, use to come; and that the same 
doors be duly attended upon,as becometh, 
and not to stand open but upon necessity. 

“* Item. ‘That the privy chamber may be 
better ordered, with an attendance of an 
usher, and the gentlemen and grooms *. 

lt is well known that the suitors of 
Elizabeth were numerous, and some 
of them importunate; amongst them 
was Kric, King of Sweden, who seut 
her a present, and promised to visit her 
Mi’ person; in consequence of which, 
some preparations were made for re- 
ceiving him, but he never came. Among 
the state papers of the time we find a 
curious letter of council to the Lord 
Mayor, setting forth, that, 


_ ** Whereas certain bookbinders and sta- 
tioners did utter certain papers wherein 
were printed the face of her Majesty and 
the King of Sweden; although her Majesty 
was not miscontented that either her own 
face o¢ that of this king should be pour- 
traved; yet to be joined in the same paper 
with him or any other prince who was 
known to have made request for marriage 
to her, was what she could not allow. Ac- 
cordingly it was her pleasure that the Lord 
Mayor should seize all such papers, and 
pack them up so that none of them should 
get abroad. Otherwise she might seem to 
authorize this joining of herself in marriage 
to him, which might seem to touch her in 
honour.”’—vol. i. p. 546. 


The doubt and confusion in which 
‘the right of succession was involved, 
was oue of the most perplexing diffi- 
eulttes of Elizabeth’s reign, and her 
counsellers were divided i opinion on 
‘the subject — 


** The title of the Queen of Scots, other- 
wise unquestionable, was barred by the 
will of Henry VIIT, ratified by an unre- 
pealed act of parliament, and nothing less 
solemn than a fresh act of the whole legis- 
Jature would have been suilicient to ren- 
der it pevecty free from objection; and 
could Elizabeth be in reason exp: cted to 
take such a step in behalf of a foreign and 
rival sovereign, possessing a religion hos- 
tlie to her own and that of her people; of 
one, above all, who had openly pretended 
arigbt to the crown preterable to ber own, 
and who was even now exhausting the 
wile art of intrigue to undermine and 
ruppiant ber. 

** On the other hand, to confirm the ex- 
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*** Burleigh Papers”, by Haynes, p. 3608. 





clusion of the Scottish line, and adopt as 


her successor the representative of that of 


Sutfolk, appeared neither safe nor equit- 
abie.’—vol. i. p. 349. 

fleuce arose that conduct of Ehiza- 
Leh towards the Queen of Scots and 
the house of Suffolk, which many have 
eensured without a due regard to the 
circumstances in which Elizabeth was 
placed, by the ambitious rivalry and 
intrigues of her relatives. The conduct 
of the Queen of Scots, and Elizabeth’s 
proceedings against her, are amply de- 
tuled in these volumes, but we can only 
spare room for our author’s remarks on 
the former Princess: she says :— 

“lo relate again those melancholy de- 
tails ot Mary’s closing scene, on which the 
historians of England and of Scotland, as 
well as the numerous biographers of this 
ill-fated princess, have exhausted all the 
arts of eloquence, would be equally ne d- 
less and presumptuous. It is, however, 
important to remark, that she died rather 
with the triumphant air of a martyr to her 
religion, the character which she falsely 
assumed, than with the meekness of a vic- 
tim or the penitence of a culprit. She 
bade Melvil tell her son that she had done 
nothing injurious to his rights or honour ; 
though she was actually in treaty to disin- 
herit him, and had also consented to a ne- 
farious plot for carrying him off prisoner 
to Rome; and she denied with obstinacy 
to the last the charge of conspiring the 
death of Elizabeth, though by her will, 
written the day before her death, she re- 
warded as faithful servants the two secre- 
taries who had borne this testimony against 
her. A spirit of self-justification so haughty 
and so unprincipled, a perseverance in de- 
libe. ate falsehood so resolute and so shame- 
less, ought, under no circumstances and in 
no personage, not even in a captive beauty 
and an injured queen, to be confounded, 
by any writer studious of tie moral ten- 
deucies of history and capable of sound 
discritnination, with genuine religion, true 
fortitude, or the dignity whicn renders 
misfortune respectable. 

** Let due censure be passed on the in- 
fringement of morality committed by Eli- 
zabeth, in detaining as a captive that rival 
kinswoman, and pretender to her crown, 
whom the dread of still more formidable 
dangers had compelled to seek refuge in 
her dominions: let it be admitted, that the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction over a per- 
son thus lawlessly detained in a foreign 
country was another sacrilice of the just to 
the expedient, which none but a profligate 
politician will venture to defend; and let 
the eliorts of Mary to procure her own li- 
berty, though with the destruction of her 
enemy and at the cost of acivil warto Eng- 
land, be held, if religion will permit, jus- 
tifable or venial;—but let not our resent- 
ment of the wrongs, or compassion for the 
long mistortunes, of this unhappy woman, 
betray us into a biind concurrence in eulo- 
giums lavished, by prejudice or weakness, 
on acharacter blemished by many toibles, 
stained by some enormous crimes, and 
never under the guidance of the genuine 





ee 
principles of moral rectitude.”—yo} 
pp. 19S—195. 

The death of Mary, an act which 
brought indelible reproach on the me. 
mory of Elizabeth, wopears to have been 
productive of scarcely any political ef. 
fect; it neither changed her relations 
with any foreign power, nor materially 
altered the state of parties at home, but 
it relieved her from that long series of 
dark conspiracies by which, during so 
many years, she had been disquieted and 
endangered: and she was now fully 
able to devote her sole attention to 
counteract the designs of her forejoy 
enemies, who were meditating her ruin, 
Philip of Spain was secretly, but in. 
tently, occupied on taking signal ven. 
veance on the Queen of Eugland for all 
the acts of hostility on her part, of which 
he thought himself entitled to complain, 
and to claim the crown of England as 
the true heir of the house of Laucaster; 
but Elizabeth was not to be jitimi- 
dated, and Drake was promptly dis- 
patched to the coast of Spain, and for 
awhile delayed the designs of Philip IT, 
who vainly endeavoured to amuse the 
(Queen with overtures of negotiation. 

In March, 1588, these conferences 
broke off abruptly, and ail Europe 
now rang with the mighcy preparations 
of King Plnlip for the conquest of 
England !—preparations which occn- 
pied the whole of his vast, though diss 


° il. 


jointed empire, from the Pleinish pro- 


vinces, which still owned his yoke, to 
the distant ports of Sicily and Naples.” 
Thespiritof the English people rose with 
the emergency, and all ranks aud orders 
vied with each other in an caper devo- 
tedness to the sacred cause of national 
mdependence, whilst 

‘¢ Elizabeth, casting aside aJl her weak- 
nesses, showed herself worthy to be the 
Queen and heroine of such a people: her 
prudence, her vigilance, her presence of 
inind, which failed not for a moment, li- 
spired unbounded confidence, while her 
cheerful countenance and spirited de- 
meanour breathed hope, and courage, and 
alacrity into the coldest bosom. Never 
did a sovereign enter upon a great and 
awful contest with a more strenuous reso- 
lution to fulfil all duties, to confront all 
perils ; never did a people repay with such 
ardour of gratitude, such enthusiasm of 
attachment the noblest virtues of a prince.” 
—vol. il. p. 210. 

The best troops of the country were 
at this time absent in Flanders, aud 
there was uo standing army, but the 
(Jueen’s guard and the garrisons kept 
in a few forts on the coast or the borders 
of Scotland ; the Queen possessed not 4 
single continental ally capable of afe 
fording her aid; it was on the sponta- 
neous eflorts of individuals that the 
whole safety of the country at this m0- 
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meatous crisis depended ; if these failed 
England was lost. _ A message was sent 
by the privy council to the corporation 
of the city of London to inquire what 
they would undertake for the public 
grvice. The corporation asked what 
was necessary, and were told fifteen 
ships and tifteen thousaid men; two 
days after, the city * humbly intreated 
the council, iu sign of their perfect love 
aud loyalty, to prince and country, to 
accept ten thousand men, aud thirty 
ships amply furnished,” although the 
able bodied men in the eapital, at this 
tine, between the ages of cighteen aud 
sixty, amounted to no more thau 17,033. 
The different towns in the country imi- 
tuted the example of Loudon, and little 
was left to government but to wieid the 
resources so promptly furuished them. 
The ships equipped by the nobility and 
gentry to combat the Armada amounted 
to forty-three, and on board tliese ves- 
sls young men of the noblest blood 
and highest hopes made their first essay 
in arms; amongst these we may enume- 
ra'e George Clifford, the third Earl of 
Cumberland; Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland; Thomas Cecil, eldest son 
of the Treasurer; Rebert, his half bro- 
ther, the Earl of Oxford; Sir Charles 
Blount, and several others, of whom 
biographical notices are here given, Of 
Elizabeth’s conduct on this occasion 
we cannot forbear quoting our author, 
although the circumstances cannot be 
unknown to our readers :— 

‘All these preparations for defence be- 
ing finally arranged, her Majesty resolved 
to visit in person the camp at Tilbury, for 
the purpose of encouraging her troops. 
“Ithad been a part of the comnienda- 
tion of Elizabeth, that in her public ap- 
pearances, of whatsoever nature, no sove- 


feign on record had acied the part so well, | 


orwith such universal applause. But on 
this memorable and momentous occasion, 
when,—like a second Boadicea, armed for 
defence against the invader of her coun- 
ty,—she appeared at once the warrior and 
the queen, the sacred feelings of the mo- 
ment, superior to all the artifices of regal 
dignity and the tricks of regal condescen- 
‘lon, inspired her with that impressive ear- 
hestness of look, of words, of gesture, 
Which alone is truly dignified and truly 
tloquent. . 
“ Mounted on a noble charger, with a 
general’s truncheon in her hand, acorselet 
of polished steel laced on over her magni- 
cent apparel, and a page in attendance 
“ating her white-plumed helinet, she rode 
weheaded from rank to rank with a cou- 
= deportment and smiling counte- 
and sh, end, amnid the affectionate plaudits 
> uts of military ardour which burst 
€ animated and admiring soldiery, 


she add 


ressed them in the following short 


‘nd spirited harangue :— 


‘ . 
My loving people; we have been 
Persuaded, by 


some that are careful of our 





safety, to take heed how we commit our- 
selves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery; but, assure you, I do not de- 
sire to live to distrust my faithful and lov- 
ing people. Let tyrants fear: l have al- 
Ways SO behaved myself that, under God, 
{ have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will 
of my subjects. And therefore | am come 
amongst you at this time, not as for my re- 
creation or sport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all; to lay down for my God, 
and for my kingdom, and for my people, 
my honour and my blood, even in the 
dust. I know | have but the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the 
heart of a king, and of a king of England 
too; and think foul scorn that Parma, or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should 
dare to invade the borders of my realins: 
to which, rather than any dishonour should 
grow by me, I myself will take up arms ; 
| myself will be your general, judge, and 
rewarder of every one of your virtues in 
t ie field. 

«< « |] know already by your forwardness, 
that you have deserved rewards and crowns ; 
and we do assure you, on the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly paid you. In 
the meantime, my lieutenant-general shall 
be in my stead, than whom never prince 
cominanded a more noble and worthy sub- 
ject; not doubting by your obedience to 
my general, by your cencord in the camp, 
and your valour in the field, we shall 
shortly have a famous victory over those 
enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and 
of my people.’ ”’—vol. ti. pp. 227-229. 

(To be continued.) 








Original Correspondence, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sin,—Among your Correspondents, on 
the subject of the state of Drury Lane 
Theatre, who have suggested causes of 
the failure of that establisniment, each has 
his favourite opinion, which appears satis: 
factorily to himself at least, to acccount for 
the ruinous state to which it isreduced. I 
think the mischief has sprung from an 
accumulation of causes, arising from mis- 
management: those already mentioned in 
your valuable Journal, are very unequal to 
acccounting for the falling off of public 
patronage. The price of admission, for 
Instance, cannot be urged asa cause, while 
the same prices are paid at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which has succeeded so 
well this season. Lesser prices do not 
fill, without orders largely distributed, the 
English Opera House; and though the 
[laymarket is crowded every night, the 
size of the house, in comparison with 
Drury Lane, is to to be considered, and 
the admirable company engaged, and 
excellent management of the theatre, will 
account for its success. Another Cor 
respondent attributes it to the admission 
and accommodations for women of the 
town, in all the theatres, as the cause of 





public neglect of them. This might 
amount to a reason for their failure, if all 
the world belonged to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice; or if the case were 
traversed with the two great theatres. But 
it happens, that the one constructed with 
a view to the preservation of the delicacy 
and feelings of the virtuous and honourable 
part of the audience, Drury Lane, is the 
suffering establishment, while Covent 
Garden, with a lobby close to the cor- 
ridors, Which are crowded with the worst 
half-price characters on town, disgust and 
disturb the respectable and attentive part 
of the audience, by orgies that are only 
adapted to a brothel; yet this house’ pros- 
pers. In Drury Lane Theatre, the lobby 
has been built as distant from the audience 
oart of the house as possible, there are 
no accommodations in the corridors, and 
no inducement for improper company to 
remain there to annoy the audience, who 
have no right to complain of the society 
in the theatre, if they choose to go to the 
lobby to seek it. 

Your Correspondent who writes about 
the offensive conduct of certain females, 
and the impossibility of success, till they 
are kept from attending the theatre, pro- 
poses an extraordinary reformation, which 
might have done very well to offer to the 
grand academy of Lagado;* but a little 
consideration must have convinced him 
that a practice which has existed in all 
ages and countries, where theatres and 
places of public amusement have been 
open, of courtezans attending in their voca- 
tion, connived at, or protected by the 
government, can only be subdued by so 
hopeless a measure as that of reforming the 
women themselves. Is it not infinitely 
better, that their appearance should be 
confined to certain parts of the house, 
and that they should be marked as in- 
famous to our virtuous daughters, than 
that thev should, as in the French Theatres, 
be adinitted to any part of the house, and 
thus sear the delicacy of honourable young 
females by the association, and destroy 
ihe line we so cautiously guard in Eng- 
land between virtue and vice? 

The Mismanaging Committee have cer- 
tainly been. the cause of the wretched 
state of the establishment. ‘lhe interests 
have been too much divided and too 
much at variance, and the saying, “ a 
hou e divided against itself cannot stand,” 
has been verified. Ignorance of theatrical 
business, prejudices against some actors, 
apd in favour of others, without the least 
regard to their talents; a determination, 
when the interest of a Comuimittee-man 
Was attained, to bring forward an author’s 
work, more as a speculation upon the 
public than as the result of exercising 
their common sense, which would bave re- 
jected it: one instance 1 can mention. A 
young man Known to Mr. Peter Moore, 
prod uced a contemptible opera; the name 
of it 1 have forgotten; but it was the first 
new one in which Miss Byrne made her 
appearance: this Mr. P. M. putfed and 
praised as the finest thing he had ever 





* Vide Gulliver’s Travels. 
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read, the performe’s knew that d—=n 
was certain; it wa played through, half 
song, half pantemine, and d—d as it 
richly deserved; even the orders were 
ashamed to support it: the next day it was 
afmounced as Sites ‘* been received with 
rapturous applause by an overflowing 
audience !”’ 

The most wretched performers in the 
theatre, fit only for scene-shifters, have 
their friend or friends in the Committee, 
who brought them forward in prominent 

tts, while Dowton, Munden, a. 

iss Kell,, and, in fact, all the strength of 
the house were on the shelf, living on the 
reputation they had attained, not sustaining 
it and delighting the public. They trusted 
to Kean when they wanted to fill the 
house, but this soon failed as an attraction ; 
they became alarmed ; orders were issued 
in bundles; improper and low company, 
took their situations in the dress-boxes ; 
respectable visitors were disgusted, and 
ceased to frequent the theatre: the error 
was seen too late. 

The faibure of Kean’s attraction arose 
from his want of that support which only 
can elicit the talents of any man; a giant 
by being contrasted with pigmies, deserves 
not the reputation of agiant. Gay’s fable 
of the lion and his cub is applicable here ; 
he only is a lion who sustains the reputa. 
tion of one among lions: not the one who 
appears a lion because he is among asses. 

t those who saw him, recollect his 
exertions when he played with Booth in 
Othello; his acting was then, Ee the 
finest the British stage ever exhibited: not 
that Booth’s talents were of a higher class 
than the poor devils usually employed to 
act with him, but the bustle Booth’s con- 
duct had raised, had given him that sort of 
eredit which put: Kean’s exertions forth to 
display his own. Let Kean be sustained 
by actors of talent, and their united exer- 
tions would fill any house for any length 
of time. 

Another cause of failure is the appoint- 
ment of an actor to the situation of stage- 
manager. For the sake of displaying his 
own talents, I should rather say, perhaps, 
the want of them, he procures revivals of 
contemptible trash, in which, perhaps in 
the country, he sustained the principal 
characters, for the sake of displaying him- 
self; or,in a new piece, he takes acharacter 
he has not talent enough to-sustain, and 
for fear of rivalry, puts Mr. Jenkins, or Mr. 
‘Tomkins (names we never heard of before, 
but, as the lowest in the theatre, found out 
only bv the play bills), into the characters 
subordinate to his own, that his four to the 
pound may make a blaze among thin 
rush-lights; orif he allows an actor of 
reputation to have a character in the drama, 
compels him, under the threat of a fine of 
£30 for refusal, to take one in which his 
light can net he seen at all! I know that 
the Jast trick has been often played at 
Drury Lane ‘Theatre, upon a young actor 
of considerable talent, now goue to Ame- 
rica; his credit was rising rapidly; a jea- 
lousy arose in the breast of the manager, 
who proposed*to him a character inferior 
to those he had sustained witb credit | 


before the public; he would rather lose 
his money than his reputation: week after 
week he appeared at the treasury, but 
received no salary; till, fiading himself 
the victim of a jealousy which would 
starve him into a compliance, he strongls 
remonstrated to the Committee, who re- 
lieved him from some of the oppressive 
measures to which he had been subjected. 
lf he returns from America with the prac- 
tice which playing the principal characters 
of the draina there will aitord him, [| shall 
expect to see him an honour to his profes- 
sion. 

Another, and the last I shall men- 
tion, in my present letter, as a source of 
injury to the establishment, is having per- 
mitted the scene-painters at Drury Lane 
to remain on the establishment-salary to 
.its disgrace. I declare most seriously, that 
{ have never seen a scene at Drury Lane 
Theatre, which would not have disgraced 
Sadler’s Wells, or the Sans-Pareil. In 
design and execution they are all exe- 
crable; a total want of keeping: things 
intended for rocks or trees, which might 
be mistaken for any thing else, without 
questioning the taste or judgment of the 
observer: the trees of one part of the 
world, where character in them is at- 
tempted, put in another; scenes intended 
for castles, interiors, &c. totally inexpli- 
cable and absurd. I have heard that the 
principal scene-painter is a large pro- 
prietor; for the sake of the establishment, 
I am sorry for it. A fair competition never 
takes place there. Whenever the scenery 
is reported, it is always said to be by 
Messrs. Greenwood and assistants; while, 
at Covent Garden, the individual who 
paints the scene has all the credit which 
can attach to it, and an honourable com- 

etition exists; to this I attribute the 
»eauty and truth of the scenery at that 
Theatre, which surpasses all I have seen 
at home or abroad. In the bills of Covent 
Garden they are reported; such a scene 
by Mr. Halen, such an one by Mr. 
Whitmore, or Mr. Pugh, &c. &c. In 
their processions,at Drury Lane,the same 
bad taste and bad management is displayed, 
Elephants are introduced in modern 
Greece, and truth of costume is absolutely 
despised. In their tricks of machinery in 
pantomines, I have seen contrivances of 
excellent invention, but I think no fre- 
quenter of the theatre can charge his 
memory with ever having been there, 
when at least half of them did not fail 
from bad management. These are some 
of the causes of the failure of that esta- 
blishment; Ict them be remedied, and 
Drury Lane Theatre will never want pub 


lic patronage. 
P. W. 
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THE EARTH HOLLOW. 
To the Editor of the Literary Jourual. 
Sin,— THe American in Symres’s the- 


| ory of the earth being hollow, mentioned in 


our last Journal, is not entirely new. In 
anuary, 1792, proposals were circulated 
in London to obtain a subscription for as- 
centaining this fact, but do not appear 
to have met with encouragement. A Copy 


a. 





ha 
xt the Proposals may form an appe «dage 
to the extravagant proyect of the American 
Captain, and with that view I send them 
or iusertion in your valuable Miscellany. 

3 





‘Proposals for defraying, by Subscription, 
the Expenses attending the making Ex. 
eriments for ascertaining whether tie 
Farth be a solid bo-ly, as at present sup- 
posed, or only a shell. 


‘¢ Amidst the numerous discoveries and 
improvements which have been made in 
the present and last century, and the atten. 
tion which has been paid to almost ever 
branch of knowledge, it is rather remark. 
able that it has never bee. enquired, or 
any process thought upon, to determine 
whether the globe of the earth be a solid 
body, or only a shell of a certain thick- 
ness, particularly as there are several 
things of obvious importance involved in 
a certain knowledge of this matter. 

‘Indeed, were there no utility resulting 
from it, to ascertain the fact would give it 
consequence, and render it worthy the no- 
tice of al] true lovers of science, whose 
object is truth. 

‘< The writer of this has had an oppor- 
tunity already to make sundry experi- 
ments, which have given him abundant 
reason to think, that contrary to the gene- 
rally-received opinion, the earth is nota 
solid body ; but it appears, upon accurate 
calculations, resulting from the experi- 
ments made by him, that the thickness of 
matter composing the shell is not above 
fifty miles. 

‘« The writer begs leave to propose, to 
such ingenious persons as have ability, to 
subscribe towards defraying the charges of 
his making further experiments, in order 
more fully to substantiate this curious fact, 
and to print the result, with plates proper 
to illustrate. 

‘¢ Every subscriber of half-a guinea te 
be entitled to one book, and so in the 
same proportion, according to the amount 
of the subscription-money. 

‘“ The experiments to be made in va- 
rious parts of Great Britain.” 





WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The letter of ‘ An Ancient 
Briton,’ inserted in your last number, 
(p. 258,) is so inaccurate in most of its pe- 
sitions respecting the Welsh language, 
that I hope you will not refuse me the 
opportunity of attempting at least to cor 
rect the writer’s mis-statements. As to 
the remark with which he begins, relating 
tothe letter d/, | might content myself 
with referring to my ieee observations 
on this subject * ; but I will here briefly “1 
peat, without the fear of being confuted, 
that in no instance whatsoever does this 
letter embrace the sound of the English th. 
And, as to your correspondent’s asee: OOM, 
that  Dolgelleu,” (as he calls it,) 4” 


—— a 





* Literary Journal, Ne. 16, p. 24!- 
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ollen,” are the only two instances 
ee e% this letter is found in the middle 
of a word, and that it is then double d, 
which sounds as th—no letter occurs 
more frequently in the middle of words, 
whether names of places or things, than 
the letter Z, and it never, on such an 
ion or any other, has the sound of 
dd. That the Welsh ch has the sound of 
the Greek x, when properly pronounced, 
[ believe to be true; in the English 
schools and universities, the Greek chi is 
invariably sounded like the kappa, or 
English i by which means a most inju- 
dicious confusion is introduced between 
the to letters. ‘The modern Greeks, | 
have been informed, give this letter its 
genuine sound, and which, I understand, 
is asnearly as possible that of the Welsh 
ch, But to endeavour to explain in writ- 
ing the pronunciation of either letter to an 
Englishman, in whose language there is no 
similar sound, must be, as | observed on a 
former occasion, a fruitless undertaking. 
Wis only pronounced like oo in ** soon,” 
as your correspondent observes, when it is 
circumflexed: its ordinary sound is as 00 
in “‘book” or ‘‘ good.” Y may be 
described as having the sound of the Eng- 
glish y in ‘‘ myrrh” or ‘* myrtle.” 

The account, which your ‘* Ancient 
Briton” gives of the variation of the Welsh 
initials, is but ameagreone. Yet, even in 
the four instances which he adduces, he has 
most ingeniously contrived that there 
should be three blunders. D is never 
changed for ¢,—4 for p, nor v, (as he calls 
Jf, for there is no v in Welsh,) fer m, ac- 
cording to his assertion; but the reverse 
happens to be the case in each instance. 
Thus ¢éd, (the radical word for father,) is 
sometimes converted into dad,—pen, 
(head,) into ben, and mam, (mother,) into 
fam, according to the termination of the 
preceding word, and for the mere sake of 
euphony. ‘This is one of the many pecu- 
liarities of the Welsh language, and the 
niceties which it involves are the source of 
no small perplexity to the learner. 

There areno such words as ‘‘ map, vap, 
orvab,” inthe Welsh language. ‘The radi- 
cal word for ‘* son’’ is mab, which is occa- 
sionally varied into fub, according to the 
termination of the word preceding it. And 
itis also corrupted into ab or ap, when 
used to distinguish a man’s name, accord- 
ingly as the following word begins with a 
vowel or not. For instance, Thomas ab 
Owen ; Evan ap Richard. 

“Cai” is not the Welsh for “ field.” 
The word is cae, which means properly 
afence, from cdu to enclose;; whence it 
came to signify the land enclosed. 

“Castell,” and not “ cestill,” is the 

elsh for «* castle.”’ 

“‘ Cromlech’? is not sufficiently described 
merely as ‘« a leaning stone.” An inclin- 
tng flat stone would, I think, have been 
more accurate; its etymology is crom, 
crooked, and /léch, a flat stone. Ittis well 
koown that the cromlech was a sort of altar, 
i use amongst the druids. 

“ Lian” is not, strictly speaking, ‘‘ a 
church,’ ’ It originally meant, as Dr. Da- 
"ies justly observed*, (and I believe 


‘** Lan,” in Persian, has the same significa- 
tion,) a yard or enclosure. Hence gwin- 
llan, a vineyard, or, literally a wine-yard. 
The word, however, by being applied to 
the spot where the church stood,—the 
church-place or village,—-was, in time, 
used figuratively for the church itself, and 
it bears that signification in most of the 
Welsh parishes. But the proper and com- 
mon Welsh term for ‘‘ church,” is eglwyst. 

** Porth,” and not ‘‘ pordd,” is the 
Welsh for ‘‘ gate ;”? and * rhiow,” I may 
observe, does not mean properly a “* cliff,” 
but the ascent or side of a hill. The 
Greek Pisov, and the Latin rupes, may, pos- 
sibly, have the same origin with this word. 

July 19th, 1818. OrbDovex. 











AN ACCOUNT OF THE MURDER 
OF CAPTAIN PORTEOUS. 


(See our Review of the Tales of my Landlord.) 


One Andrew Wilson having been con- 
victed in the High Court of Justiciary of 
Scotland, for robbing Mr. Stark, a collec- 
tor, on the King’s highway, was sentenced 
to be executed on the 15th April, 1736, at 
Edinburgh. The prisoner having made 
an attempt to break prison, and his.com- 
rade having actually got off, together with 
an intimation that arescue of Wilson would 
be attempted at the place of execution, in- 
duced the magistrates to have the City 
Guards and the Welsh Fusileers under 
arms during the execution, which was per- 
formed without disturbance; but whilst 
the body was hanging on the gibbet, the 
populace insisted on its being cut down, 
and made a furious assault on Captain Por- 
teous and the City Guard with dirt and 
stones, whereupon the Guard fired, and 
killed six or seven persons, wounding 
about twenty others. 

Captain Porteous and several of his men 
were taken and committed to prison, and 
the Captain afterwards tried and capitally 
convicted for the offence. ‘The verdict 
was ‘‘ That the said John Porteous fired a 
gun amongst the people assembled at the 
place of execution and time libelled; as 
also that he gave orders to the soldiers un- 
der his command to fire, and, upon his and 
their firing, the persons mentioned in the 
indictment were killed and wounded. And 
find it proven, that he and his guard were 
attacked and beat by several stones of a 
considerable bigness, thrown among them 
by the multitude, whereby several of the 
soldiers were bruised and wounded.” 

The sentence of the Lords was, that 
Captain Porteous should be executed in 
the Grass Market, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber; in the mean time, great interest was 
inade that his sentence might be commuted 
for transportation, and the Captain peti- 
tioned the Queen himself, in which he de- 
clared, that his soldiers not only fired 
without his orders, but that he endeavour- 
ed to restrain them, and actually commit- 
ted to the custody of the.guard such as he 





* See his Welsh- Latin Dictionary. 
+ Eglise, F. ecclesia, Lat. derived, it should 
secm, from the Celtic.—Ep, 
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suspected to have fired. This petition was 
not without effect, and he was respited for 
six weeks ; but no sooner had the news of 
it reached Edinburgh, which was the 
Thursday before the execution was to have 
taken place, than the populace determined 
that he should not have the benefit of it. 
The following account of this outrage is 
from a pamphlet of the day, entitled, 
“ The Information against Captain Porte- 
ous,’ &c. London, 1736. 

‘« About ten at night, [Sept. 7, 1736,} 
some men by surprise entered the city, 
seized all the fire-arms, batthe-axes, and 
the drums belonging to the city guard. 
The mob, in a few minutes, locked and 
secured all the city gates, and with drums 
beat an alarm, then attempted to force 
open, with hammers and other instruments, 
the prison door; but these failing, they 
set fire to it, and burnt it. When they 
entered the prison, they called upon the 
under-keeper, who was within, and made 
him open the double locks of the apart 
ment where Captain Porteous was; it had 
also a bolt within, but was not bolted; so 
they had ready access. He begged they 
would spare him tilt next afternoon ; but 
they refused his request, and immediately 
hurried him away, which was about eleves 
o’clock. When brought out of prison, he 
was heard to cry. ‘lhey then marched 
out with lighted torches before them: in 
their way to the Grass Market, passing by 
a barber’s sign post, some called out te 
hang him up there ; but it was resolved to 
hang him where the murder was commit- 
ted; so they proceeded to the place that 
the gallows used to be fixed for executions, 
where he was about a quarter of an hour, 
till they opened a shop, and brought out a 
rope, one end of which they threw over a 
sign-post, about twenty feet high, belong- 
ing toadyerinthe High Street, near the 
ordinary place of execution. He desired 
some time to prepare for death, but was 
answered, they would allow him no more 
than those who were shot. ‘They then 
pulled him up in the dress in which they 
found him, viz. a night gown and cap. He 
having his hands loosed, fixed’ them be- 
twixt his neck and the rope; whereupon 
one with a battle axe struck towards his 
hands. They then let him down, and 
having on two shirts, they wrapped one of 
them about his face, and tied his arms 
with his night gown ; then pulled him uP 
again, where he hung vext morning till 
day-light, when he was cut down, and 
mi to the Greyfriers church. Upon 
inspecting his body, it ag ae his left 
shoulder was wounded, his back disco- 
loured, and his neck broke. 

‘Tt was observed that this mob was 
under a stricter concert and better con- 
ducted than usual; for as marching along 
to the execution, Porteous observing a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, he gave 
him.a purse of twenty three guineas, 
which he desired might be delivered to 
his brother. ‘They left the prison doors 
open, and liberty to the prisoners to make 
their escape; and after the execution 
nntagel was over, they left the arms and 

rums on the place, where they were 
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found the next morning. During the 
tumult, parties of armed men, with drums, 
patroled in the different streets to prevent 
any surp ise from the King’s forces, quar- 
tered in the suburbs. © After the execution 
was over, they went to the Lord Provost’s 
house, and told him they were satisfied, 
and so dismissed, without offering any 
other violence. 

‘¢ There is one circumstance mentioned 
by some, that in order to supply the want 
of clergymen, they ordered two of the 
gravest of their number to exhort him, as 
he went to the place of execution.’ 

About fourteen persons were taken into 
custody next day on account of this riot, 
but no evidence appearing against them 
they were discharged, nor were the mur- 
derers ever discovered, although a reward 
of £200 and a free pardon was oifered to 
the discoverer of any person concerned in 
it, and £200 for every person convicted. 
The affair afterwards became a subject of 
long investigation and debate in the House 
of Lords, when the judges who tried 
Porteous were brought to the bar and ex- 
amined, and an act of parliament was 

assed for disabling Alexander Wilson 
(Lord Provost) from holding anv oflice in 
the city of Edinburgh or elsewhere, and 
for imposing a fine of £2000 upon the cor- 
poration of the city of Edinburgh, for Por- 
teous’s widow, was passed. The Lords had 
made the bill much more severe, but it 
was altered in the House of Commons. 











SEA SERPENT. 


[The following account of the Sea Ser- 
pent, while it fully confirms former 
statements, as to his enormous size, gives 
a more just idea of kis monstrous powers 
than anv which has preceded it. How 
vast must be the body of a serpent, that 
when lying in the water, could easily, 
and for a length of time, support nearly 
fifty feet of its length in an erect posi- 
tion, above the surface! and how won- 
derful his strength, who could attack 
and beat the whale in mere sport! Is 
not this the leviathan indeed? Captain 
West is a man well known to us; and 
the correctness and veracity of his 
statement will not be doubted by any 


one who knows him.—Hallowell Adv - 


J, Suupatyt West, of Hallowell, in the 
county of Kennebec, master of the packet 
Delia, plying between Kennebec River 
and Bo ton, te-tify and sav, that [left Bos- 
ton on the morning of Sunday, the 2st 
jst. and at about six o'clock, P. M., 
Cape Ani bearing W. 5. W. about two 
Jeagues, steering a course N,N. E., saw 
directly a-hewd, distant three-fifths of a 
mite, an object, which | have no doubt, 
was the Sta SERPENT, sO Often inentioned 
by others, engaged with a whale, that was 
eideavouing to elude the attack. ‘Lhe 
serpent threw up his tail f-oin twenty-five 
to thirty ieet, in a perpendicular diree- 
tion, sitiking the whale wit tremendons 
bows, rapidly repeated, which were dis 
tanctly heard, and very leud, fer two or 





three minutes. They then both disap- 
peared for several minutes, moving in a 
W.5.W. direction, when they re- appeared, 
in shore of us, and about under the sun, 
the retiection of which was so strong as to 
prevent our seeing so distinctly as before , 

when the tremendous blows were repeate d, 
and as clearly heard as beiore. They 
again went down for a short time, and 
again came up to the surface, under 
our larboard quarter, the whale appear- 
ing first, and the serpent in pursuit.— 
Here our view was very fair. ‘The serpent 
shot up his tail through the water to the 
height above mentioned, which he held 
out of water some time, waving it in the 
air, and, at the same time, while his tail 
remained in this position, raised his head 
rather leisurely, tifteen or twenty feet, as 
it taking a view of the surface of the sea. 
After remaining in this situation a short 
time, he again sunk into the water, disap- 
peared, and was not seen after by any on 
board. 

‘The serpent’s body was larger, in my 
opinion, than the mast of any ship | 
ever saw; his tail appeared very ragged 
and rough, and was shaped something like 
an eel’s; and his head like that of the 
land serpent. Being well acquainte d with 
whaling, Ithink the whale was endeavour- 
ing to escape, as he spouted but once at 
a time on coming to the surface. ‘The 
whale’s back was ‘distinctly seen, as well 
as his spouting, and the last time he ap- 


r peared, he went down before the serpent 


came up. ‘The above was seen by all on 
board, (amounting to fifteen or eighteen 
persons, as well as myselt) with the excep- 
tion of one woman. 

During our view, the combatants had 
yee d amile or more. ‘Lhe whale was a 
tumpback, and a pretty large ene. 

SHUBAEL WEST. 
Aennedec, ss. 


Hallowell, June, 27, 1818 

Then the above named Shubael West, per- 

sonally appeared before me, the subscriber, ove 

of the justices of the peace within and for the 

county of Kennebec, aud made solemn oath, 

that the above statement of facts by him sub- 
scribed is just and true. A. MANN. 


(From another United States Newspaper. ) 


Captain Woodward met, in the beginning 
of May, this year, with an enormous ser- 
pent, which seems to be dierent from that 
seen last year near C ape Anne. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the declaration of C aptain Wood- 
ward, and it seems to us to be worthy of 
the attention of Naturalists :— 

‘7, the undersigned Joseph Woodward, 
Captain of the Adamant schooner, of 
Hingham, being on my route from Penob- 
cot to Hingham*, steering W. N. W. 
amid being about ten leagues froin the 


coast, perceived lust Saurav, at two P.M. 


* Penobscot is a tewn and sea-port, situated 
at the month of the river i onobscot, in the 
District of Marne, vorth erst of boston, 
Massachus: tis, pabout lat tude 43° N. Hing. 
Nai 8 a Gowen Qued sen i toa Slassachuseits, 
civeteen uirics suuth cust of Bostun,—LEp. 


ST, 
something on the surface of the Water, 
which seemed to me to be of the size of 
a large boat. Supposing that it might be 
ang of the wreck of a ship, I approached 

but when I was within a few tathoms 
if it, it appeared, to ny great surprise, 
ana that of my whole crew, that it was 4 
monstrous serpent. When ‘] approached 
nearer, it coiled itself up, instantly yp. 
coiled itselt again, and withdrew with ex- 
treme rapidity. On my approaching again, 
it coiled itself upa second time, and plac ed 
itself at the distance of sixty feet at most 
from the vow of the ship. 

‘¢ [had one of my guns loaded with 4 
cannon-ball and musket-bullets > | fired it 
at the head of the monster ; my crew and 
myself distinctly heard the ball and the 
bullets strike against his body, from which 
they rebounded as if they had struck 
agains st a rock. ‘lhe serpent shook his 
head and his tail in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and advanced towards the ship with 
open jaws; [ had caused the cannon to be 
reloaded, and pointed it at his throat, but 
he had come so near that all the crew were 
seized with terror, and we thought only of 
getting out of his way. He almost touch- 
ed the vessel, and had I not tacked as [ 
did, he would certainly have come on 
board. He dived; but in a moment we 
saw him appear again, with his head on 
one side of the vessel, and his tail on the 
other, as if he was going to lift us up and 
to upset us. However, we did not fee! 
any shock. He remained five hours near 
us, only going backward and forward. 

“Lhe fears with which he at first in- 
spired us having subsided, we were able 
to examine him attentively. 1 estimate 
that his length is at least twice that of my 
schooner; that is to say, a hundred and 
thirty feet—his head is full twelve or four- 





teen; the diameter of his body , below the 
neck, is not less than six feet; the size of 
the head is in proportion to that of his 
body. Lic is of a blackish ¢ glour; bis 
ear-holes (outes) are about twelve feet 
from tbe extremity of his head. In short, 
the whole has a terrible look. 

« When he coils himself up, he places 
his tail in such aipanner, that it aids him 
in darting forward with great force: he 
noves in all directions with the greatest 
facility, and astonishing rapidity. 

(Signed) « JOSEPiLL WOODWARD. 
© Hingham, May (2, 1815.” 


This declaration is attested by Peter 
Holmes and Joli Mavo, who made aliida- 
vit of the truth of it before a Justice of 
Peace. 


— —————oae 








AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


OOPAS, OR POISON TREE OF JAVA. 
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OF 


ternal history during the last fiftv years, 
the first glance at the account of Foersch 
must have evinced its falsity and misrepre- 
gntation. Long after it had been pro- 
mulgated, and published in the ditlerent 
ublic journals in most of the languages 
of Europe, a statement of facts, amount- 
ng to a refutation of this account, was 
ublished in one of the volumes of the 
‘rqnsactions Of the Batavian Society, or 
, one of its prefatory addresses. but 
jot having the work at hand, I cannot 
with certainty refer to it, nor shall I enter 
into aregular examination and refutation 
ofthe publication of Foersch, which is too 
contemptible to merit such attention. 

But though the account Just mentioned, 
in so far as relates to the situation of the 
Poison ‘i'ree, to its effects on the sur- 
rounding country, and to the application 
aid to have been made of the Oopas on 
riminals in different parts of the island, 
is well as the description of the poisonous 
substance itself, and its mode of collection, 
has been demonstrated to be an extraya- 
gant forgery,—the existence of a tree on 
Java, from whose sap a poison is pre- 
pared, equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circulation, to the strongest animal 
poisons hitherto known, is a fact, which 
itis at present my object to establish and 
to illustrate. 

The tree which produces this poison is 
called Antshar, and grows in the eastern 
extremity of the island. Before I pro- 
ceed to the description of it and of the 
elects produced by its poison, I must 


premise’ a few remarks on the history of 


is more accurate investigation, and on 


he circumstances which have lately con- 


tibuted to bring a faithful account of 


this subject before the public. 
At the time 1 was prosecuting my in- 
(uirtes into the botany and natural his- 
tory of the island, on behalf of the Dutch 
government, Mr. Leschenault de la ‘Your, 
a French naturalist, was making a pri- 
‘ate collection of objects of natural his- 
tory for the governor of the north-east 
Coast of Java. He shorily preceded me in 
My visit to the eastern districts of the 
‘sland, and while I was on my route 
‘om Sourabaya in that direction, I re- 
celved from him a communication con- 
laining an account of the potson-tree, as 
he found it in the province of Plamban- 
gi. Tam induced to make this state- 
nent, in order to concede, as far as re- 
fards myself, io Mr. Leschenault de la 
Yes in the fullest manner, the priority 
thie 
“S tO prevent any reflection in case a 
"aim to the discovery should be made at 
a future ner; Spee orga 
. _ te period: buat | must be permitted 
PBs Be Justice to the series of inqul- 
in which ee me and the manney 
howled ley were carried on, that the 
vas by Be of the existence of this tree 
the china pat ovata or secret in 
rons of Bars , ambangan, in the envi- 
mandant ¢ yoo-wangee ; that the coim- 
Tosity ol A acing pedicle “| 
“th it, and that it c a - i. a my 
bability) Saat it could not (ti all pro 
7/7 Mave escaned the notice of a 


soine 


. serving the Oopas of Java. I do | 


person, who made the vegetable produc- 
tions an object of particular inquiry, and 
noted with minute attention every thing 
that related to their history and opera- 
tion, 

It is, in fact, more surprising that a sub- 
ject of so much notoriety in the district 
of Blambangan, and of so great celebrity 
and misrepresentation in every other part 
6f the world, should so long have re- 
mained unexplored, than that it should 
finally have been noticed and described ; 
and since my visit to that province, I have 
more than once remarked the coincidence 
which led two persons of nations differ- 
ent from each other, and from that which 
has been long in possession of the island, 
who commeneed their inquiries without 
any previous communication and with 
different objects in view, within the pe- 
riod of about six months, to visit and ex- 
amine the Oopas Tree of Java. 

‘The work of Rumphius contains a long 
account of the Oopas, under the denomi- 
nation of Arbor TVoxicaria; the tree does 
not grow in Amboyna, and his description 
was made from the information he ob- 
tained from Macassar. 

His figure was drawn from a branch of 
that which was calied the male tree, sent 
to him from the same place, and establish- 
ing the identity of the poison-tree of Mia- 
cassar, and the other Eastern Islands, with 
the Antshar of Java. 

‘The account of this author is too exten- 
sive to be abridged in this place. It con- 
centrates all that has till lately been pub 
lished on this subject; but the relation is 
mixed with many assertions and remarks 
of a fabulous nature, and it is highly pro- 
bable that it was consulted in the fabrica- 
tion of koersch’s story. It 1s, however, 


the effects of the poisoned daris, formerly 
employed in the wars of the Eastern Islands, 
on the human system, and of the remedies 
by which their effect was counteracted and 
cured, 

‘The simple sap of the Arbor Tonicaria 
(according to Rumphius) is harmless, and 
requires the addition of ginger and several 
sub-tances analogous to it, such as Ledoory 
and Lampoegang, to render it active and 
mortal. In so far it egrees with the Ant- 
shar, which, in its stimple state, ts _ 
to be inert, and before betg used as a 
poison, is subjected to a preparation which 
will be described after the history of the 
tree. ‘The same effervescence and boiling 
which occurs Gn the mixture of the sub- 
)stances added to the milky juice by the 
Javanese in Blambangan, has been ob- 
served in the preparation of the poison of 





| Macassar, and in proportion to the vio- 
plence of these eifects the poison is sup- 
, posed to be active. 

A dissertation has been published by 
Crisp. jmleus at Upsal, which contains 
the substance of the account of Rumphius ; 
han extract from it is given in Dr. Duncan’s 
| Medic. Comment. for the year 1790. 2d 
vol. Vth Decad. 

lt appears from the account of Rumphius 
that this tree is also found in Borneo, Su- 
inatra, and Bali, 





hiehly interesting, as it gives an account of 
a) )9 





Besides the true poison-tree, the Oopas 
of the Eastern Islands, and the Antshar of 
the Javanese, this island produces a shrub, 
which, as far as observations have hitherto 
been made, is peculiar to the same, and, 
by a ditferent mode of preparation, fur- 
nishes a poison far exongiiad the Oopas in 
violence. Its name is Tshettik, and its 
specific description will succeed to that of 
the Antshar. The genus has not before 
been discovered nor described. 

(To be continued.) 








Fugitive Poetry. 





THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE 


BERLIN LANDSTRUM. 





(From the German of Korner.) 





(The writer of this Poem was one of that mul- 
titude of gallant young men, who, on the 
raising of the Prussian volunteers, threw up 
their studies, and tvok the field against 
Buouaparte. After distinguishing himself in 
several of the desperate actious in the begin- 
ning of 1813, and obtaining, for his bravery, 
a commission in the Hussars, he died of 
wouuds received, we believe, in the great 
battle of Juterbach, the engagement by which 
Berlin was saved, and the final blow given 
to the French predominance in the north of 
Germany. In the intervals of the campaign, 
and on his dying bed, he occupied himself 
by the pursuits natural to his accomplished 
mind: and some of the most striking na- 
tional poetry of his brief day was from the 
pea of Korner. J 


BATTLE HYMN. 


FATHER of earth and heaven, I call thy name, 
Round me the smoke and shout of battle 
roll ; 
Mine eyes are dazzled with the rushing flame ; 
Father—sustain an untried soldier's soul ; 
Or I:fe, ov death, whatever be the goal 
That crowns or closes round this struggling 
hour, 
Thou know'st, if ever from my spirit stole 
One deeper prayer, *twas that no cloud might 
low’r 
my young fame!—O hear, 
eternal pow’r! 


On God of 


God, thou art merciful !—the wintry storm, 
The cloud that pours the thunders from its 
woinb, 
sutshow the sterner grandeur of thy form ; 
The lightnings glancing thro’ the midnight 
gloom, 
To Faithi’s raised eye, as calm, as lovely come, 
As splendours of the autumnal evening star, 
As roses shaken by the breeze’s plume, 
When like coal-incense comes the dewy air, 
And on the golden wave the sunset burns 
a-far. 


God, thou art mighty !—at thy footstool bound, 
Lie gaziug on thee, chance, and life, and 
death; 
Nor in the angel circle flaming round, 
Nor in the million worlds that blaze be. 
neath, 
Is one that can withstand thy wrath’s hot 
breath ; 
Woe in thy frown—in thy smile, victory ' 
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Hear my last prayer!—I ask uo mortal wreath ; 
Let but these eyes my Country rescued see, 
Then take my spirit all—QOmnipotent, to 

thee ! 


Now for the fight, now for the cannon peal, 
Forward,—through blood, and toil, and 
cloud, and fire ; 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of 
steel, 
The volley’s roll, the rocket’s blasting spire ; 
They shake, like broken waves their squares 
retire, 
On them, Hussars !—now give the rein and 
heel— 
Thiuk of the orphan'd child, the murder'd sire, 
Earth cries for blood,—in thunder on them 
wheel, 
This hour to Europe’s fate shall set the 
triumph seal ! 








VARIETY. 


The Flying Monk.—We have all 
heard of the Flying Tailor, and various 
other ingenious persons, who, in later 
times, have exercised their mechanical 
invention, in attempts to enable men to 
fly; but perhaps the story is not so fa- 
miliar, of Elmer, a monk of Malms- 
bury, who, in England, so early as the 
reign of Harold, in the middle of the 
eleventh century, made one of these 
dangerous experiments, and, in the true 
spirit of an inventor, though he failed, 
still believed it possible to succeed :— 
‘* In the meanwhile,” says Milton, in 
his History of Britain*, where speaking 
of the accession of Harold to the throne, 
‘¢ in the meanwhile, a blazing star, se- 
ven mornings together, about the end 
of April, was seen to stream terribly, 
not only over England, but other parts 
of the world, fortelling here, as was 
thought, the vreat changes (the invasion 
of William of Normandy), that were 
approaching: plainliest prognosticated 
by Elmer, monk of Malmsbury, who 
could not foresee, when time was, the 
breaking of his own legs for soaring too 
high. He, in his youth, strangely 
aspiring, had made and fitted wings to 
his hands and feet; with these, on the 
top of a tower, spread out to gather air, 
he flew more than a furlong; but, the 
wind being too high, he came fluttering 
down, to the manning of all his limbs; 
yet, so conceited was he of his art, that 
he attributed the cause of his fall to the 
want of a tail, as birds have, which he 
forgot to make to his hinder parts.” 

Saint Swithune.—TVhe old, and per- 
haps only true spelling of the name of 
this saint of rainy memory, is erro- 
neously made Swithurn, in a_ former 
Number, paye 268. St. Swithune cer- 





—— 





* Au edition of this work of our great poet, 
is just published, with an original preface, by 
Mr. Baron Maseres. 


tainly enjoyed a high reputation at Win- 
chester. It seems that there was in that 
city an abbey called by his name, and 
in the church, no doubt, a chapel and 
a shrine, where he was worshipped. 
Queen Emma.—It was at that shrine, 
or altar, that Queen Emina prayed for 
help, on the night preceding her ordeal, 
or trial by walking over nine burning 
ploughshares. The charges against her 
were heavy and numerous, and _ pre- 
ferred by Robert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. She was accused both of con- 
senting to the death of her son Alfred, 
and of preparing poison for her son Ed- 
ward (the Confessor) also; and, lastly, 
of too much familiarity with Alwin, 
Bishop of Winchester. Edward lis- 
tened to these charges, and his mother, 
according to the law of the land, claimed 
the ordele, ordeal, or trial by fire. 
The Queen Dowayver came off unburt 
from her trial, and, her innocence being 
held to be thus established, the King 
seems to have been enjoined penance for 
his credulity, and the Archbishop to 
have fled the kingdom; enforced either 
by the law, which held him to be a false 
accuser, or by the odiuin of his imputed 
guilt, or by the persecutions of the 
queen dowager’s friends. It is pre- 
tended, that in gratitude for her deli- 
liverance from the nine burning plough- 


shares, Eimma gave to the Abbey of 


St. Swithune mine manors, to Bishop 
Alwin (or to the bishopric) another 
nine, 

Mustachios*.—Though the wearing of 
mustachios is now regarded in England 
as a foreign innovation, yet it is, in truth, 
only a revival of the practice of our an- 
cestors; and the smooth upper lip ts only 
a French fashion, which the English 
adopted, in common with the French 
language and various French tastes, af- 
ter the Norman conquest. While the 
Norman army lay at Hastings, Harold 
sent spies to survey its strength and 
numbers ; and the latter brought word, 
that most of the enemy were priests; 
they saw, says the historian, their faces 
all over shaven: the English then using 
to let grow on their upper lip large 
mustachios, as did anciently the Britons. 











Early English Poetry. 


SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 





Great and vrond, if she deride me, 
Let her go, Pil net despair: 
Ere tomorrow, [ll provide me, 
One as great, less proud, more fair: 
Those that seek love to constrain, 
Have ther labours for their pain, 








* * Johusou’s orthography ts mustaches.” 


——<——— 
Those who strongly can importune 

Aud will neither faint nor tire, , 
Gain, they say, in spite of fortune, 

But such gains I°ll not desire: 
When the prize is shame and sin, 
Winners lose, and losers win, 


Look upon the constant lover, 
Grief stands painted in his face, 
Groans and sighs, and tears, discover, 

That they are his only grace: 
They will weep as children do, 
Who will in this fashion woo, 


I, that hate those idle fancies, 
Which my dearest rest betray, 
Warned by others harmful chances, 

Use my freedom as I may: 
When the world saith all it can, 
*Tis but * Oh inconstant man!” 








a 


KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE, 


Spirit from Potatoe- Apples.—Ripe POs 
tatoe-apples, when they are plucked, 
mashed, and fermented with one twentieth 
of a ferment, yield from distillation as 
much spirit as is obtained from the best 
grapes. “xperiments made with them 
upon a large scale at Nancy, St. Dizier, 
&c. leave no doubt respecting this appli- 
cation, which gives additional value to the 
—. Messrs, Cadet, Gassicours, and 

elauriers, have repeated the experiment 
at Paris, with the same success. 

Reflectors for Lamps.—Professor Mil- 
lington suggests, as an improvement on 
the reflectors employed by Lord Cochrane, 
which are of tinned iron, and liable to 
oxydate, the use of glazed white earthen 
ware, which has a strong reilecting sur 
face, is very easily kept clean, and is con- 
siderably cheaper than any retletor which 
has yet been used. 

Pseudo-Volcano in Stagordshire.—Some 
interesting facts relative to what is called 
the Pseudo-volcano, near the Bradley 
iron-works, in’ Staffordshire, have been 
published. The tract of ground is situated 
by the road side from Biriningham to Wol- 
verhampton. It is mentioned by Plot, in 
his Natural History of Statfordshire, as 
being on fire in 1686, when he wrote ; and 
he says it was not then known how long it 
had been on fire. It then occupied a 
space of eleven acres; but its ravages have 
since extended about one mile and a half 
in extreme length, and one mile in breadth. 
Whether the tire onmginated in accident, 
or from the sulphur contained in the canal 
and pyrites, Is not huown 5 but it probably 
arose from the latter cause; as, at other 
pits, the small coal has taken fire on being 
exposed to the air. As the combustible 
matter is exhausted, the hand of cultiva- 
How resumes its labour; and even i parts 
where the fire still exists, by caretully 
stopping the fissures, and preventing the 
access of air, diiferent crops can be raised. 
A neglect of these precautions sometimes 
destroys half the produce, whilst the re- 
mainder continues flourishing. About two 
years ago it began to penetrate through the 
floors of some houses: It produced creat 
alarm by appearing in the night; and leur 
of the houses were taken down. It exul 
bits a red heat in this situation, and We 
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smoke has forced its way through a bed of 
cinders forty feetin height. On the south 
it is arrested by beds ot sand, which cover 
the coal formation In that part ; and on 
the north-east it 1s impeded by cultivation 
At first view, a stranger. might suppose 
himself in a volcanic region. The exte- 
ior view of the strata, exposed by the 
filing in of the grouad, presents a surface 
blackened by the action of fire, and pre- 
gnting most of the porphyritic and trap 
colours in high perfection. The cinder 
dust on which you tread, the sulphureous 
yapours and smoke, which arise from the 
various parts of the surface, and the feel- 


| ing of insecurity which attends your foot- 
| steps, all combine to give a high degree 


of interest to the scene. 








Original Woetryp. 
ELEGY. 
odty morrov Epwrm OIEDUKES Dxpiaxnov aARO 
'H ca) Thsepice:. ‘THEOCR. 


| On sadly we parted ere last time we met! 
| My hand, when it press’d thee, thou scarce 


could’st resign ! 
Thine eye drank my glance with impassion") 
regret! 
Thy kiss was as found and as fervent as mine ! 


dud joyful we met ere the last time we parted ' 
Aud sweet were the acceuts that welcom'd 
me home 
dod I thought, as I view’d thee, fair, kind, 
open hearted, 
“How poor were the pleasures that lur'd 
me to roam!” 


dod, when, in sweet converse, we pass’d the 
blest hours, 
As if the next moment would part us again 
My soul was entranced in heavenly bowers, 
Nor deew’d the illusion was flceting and vain! 


’ 


Oh! he who could gaze ov ihose love beaming 
eyes, 
And dream that like meteors they shone to 
betray, 
Might have sworn that the uight rolling lights 
of the sk.es, 
Not brighter in lustre, were faithless as they ! 


Yet it was not thine eye that my soul could 
subdue, 
Though soft, pure, and clear, as the mili 
Star of eve ; 
The spirit that kindled that bright orbof blue, 


Had told me its fires could not burn to de- 
ceive ! 


And a I bore with—my heart was with: 
thee— ‘ 


Aud I turn’d to thine eye, though its ra 
diance was far ; 


the marmer turns to the storm-beaten sea, | 


To the clouds of the tempest that curtains 
his star ! 


The dark ce! 


‘ouds of care might have hur‘ led 

above, 
I es of 

n . Waves of adversity blacken’d below ; 
f ocean of life, while my pole star was 
ove, 

All fearles 

earless | rode where my vessel might gu 


ithow, when th 
ho nore, 


r 
ous" smooth be the sea, and the welkin 
€ fair, 


at star lights my wanderings 





Unfriended, unguided, afar from the shore, 
How soon shall I sink in the gulph of des- 


pair ! 
Oh! who could have thought, that the past anc 
retrace, 
That Anna could prove to her Henry wn- 
kind ? 
Did she think, while in transport I gazed on 
her face, 
I saw not the beauties that glow’d in ber 
mind ? 


Did she think, if { dar'd not to genius aspire, | 
1 fail’d in her breast the pure rapture to see ¢ 
That her eye, had it beaim’d with a commoner 
fire, 
Had still been the eye of my Anna to me? 
She did not—she could notewshe kuew that I 
low, 
I hop’d she was guileless—perhaps, even now, 
By col\iness assum’d is my constancy prov’d, 
Which ne’er to disdain uor misfortune can 
bow. 
Oh haste thee, blest morn when her smile 
shall arise ! 
Her smile can her frowus and her coldness 


repay : 
Who cares about April, his showers and his 
skies, 


Who revels, enrapt, in the sunshine of May ? 





LIBERTY. 
Oh! tell me can you find a treasure? 
Equal to sweet liberty ; 
Or can you feel a greater pleasure 
Than in boasting, I am free? 


Free to range the world all ever, 
Still possessing liberty ; 

Long may my heart remain a rover, 
Long,ou! may Ising, Pa free. 





THE ANSWER. 


Yes! I feel there is a treasure 
Equal to sweet liberty, 

Which gives the heart as great a pleasure 
As when it boasts of being fice. 


Ti’s when love’s speaking timid eye, 
Tells its tender ta'e of woe, 

And when you hear love’s gentle sigh, 
A sigh respousive you bestow. 


Oh! then you deem love’s bands a treasure 
Then you bless the pleasing chain ; 
Then boasting feel ecstatic pleasure, 
** f love, and Tam low’d again.” 





A TALE OF ANCIENT TIMES, 





You may peruse, in ‘buoKe’s Pantheon, 
A moral truth we all agree ou, 
Phat no connection we can prove 
Between sweet Pocsy and Love — 
APOLLo, whom we all acknowledge 
ts head of the poetic coliege, 
With coy Miss Dapuve had a quarrel, 
And chang’d the maid into a laurel. 
But Jove, his sire, did once discover 
More qualities which suit the lover: 
Whe: he Miss DANAE espy’d, 
He heav'd no sigh, vor versified, 
But, hearing she was in a tower 
Of brass, aud kept by guardians sour, 
Who bare’d the doors, all entrance proof ;— 
JOVE then couvey'd, safe through the roof, 
A golden show’., his luck to try ; 
JOVE entered—so could you or I. 
Lombard Street, 





EPITAPHS. 





On a Boy who tumbled from Norwich Cathedral. 


This hopeful youth by accident did fall, 
From a scaffold at the cathedral. 


Ona Wagoner. 


Here I lie, no wonder I’m dead, 
For a broad-wheel’d waggon weut over my head. 


On Mr. More. 


Here lies one More, vo more is he, 
More aad no more, how can that be? 


On Lord Kildare. 
Who kill’'d Kildare? who dared Kildare to kill ? 
‘| killd Kildare,’ quoth Death, ** and dare 
kill whom I will” 


On a scolding Wife. 
Here lies my wife, poor Molly, let her lie, 
She finds repose at last, and so do I! 


Ona Parish Clerk. 
Here lies within this tomb so calm, 
Old Giles, pray sound his k:ell, 
Who thought no sound was like a psalin, 
No music like a bell. 


In a Church Yard in Sussex, some years ago, were 
the following Hibernian Lines: — 
Beneath this stone lie the remains of ¢hree 


children dear, 
Two buried in the Isle of Wight and the other 
here ! 
No doubt, the learned author meant to say, 
“ To the memory,” &c. 


Original Letter and Epitaph, written by 
the celebraied Mrs. Mary Rotinson. 
Communicated by Mr. J. Norris Brewer. 


TO MRS. HANKIN. 
St. James's Place, July 4th, 95. 
My Dear Mavam,—lIf the small tribute 
I enclose, is by you deemed acceptable, 
{ shall feel the most sincere satisfaction. 
Believe me, it came from the heart, and 
but feebly speaks my regret for the loss of 
iny esteemed friend, your worthy husband. 
| promised him, when living, that, if he 
died before me, | would write his Epi- 
taph. J lament that there was occasion for 
the melancholy task, and only wish | could 
perforin it better. 
Believe me, dear madam, 
Your sincere friend 
And humble servant, 
Mary Rosinson. 


To the Memory of Thos. Hankin, Esq. who died 
Jan. 25th, 1795, inthe 54th Year of his Age. 





The sculptor’s skill, the poet’s tune ful lays, 

May deck the monld’ring tomb with pomp or 
praise : 

These ashes claim no tributary art, 

To paint the graceful virtues of the heart: 

Truth bids the band of friendship trace the 
line, 

While weeping mem’ry tells what once was 
thine; 

The lively converse, reasonably gay, 

That wing’d life’s busy toilsome hours away ; 

The geverous sigh, that spoke the feeling 
breast: 

The purest mind iv simplest manners drest. 

Ob' ifthe bright example can bestow 

lhe beam of hope, to cheer the vale of woe ; 

Like him be virtuous! And like him deride 

Phe gloss of guile, the pageantry of pride ! 

So shall this monument close thy little span, 

The Christian lives! tho’ nature claims the man. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The coincidence between Lord Byron and 
Home, did not strike us as sufficieutly im- 
portant. 


The answers to the Charades in No, 18, in our 
next. 


Our long-promised account of the Seca Serpent 
shall appear in our next, accompanied by a 
wood engraving. 


An Ancient Briton, Ordovex, T. G. R. ***, 
and B.S. in our next. 


Tables for making Hexameter Latiu Verses, 
“ Drunkennéss,” and “ To B:bo,"®shall be 
inserted. 

P. Q. is requested to send to our Publisher's 
Office. 

A letter to X.Y Z. is forwarded to the care of 
our Pablisher. 

W. J. B. will see a beautiful print of Mount 
Arrarat in Morier’s Second Journey to 
Persia. 

“ Earl Ronald” is long and faulty. 

The Balance of the Poets, and several other 
articles that have been long delayed, are 
intended for insertion. 

© Ou Happiness, particularly in Matrimony,” 
in our next. 

I. B.’s thoughts are good, but his mode of 
expressing them is but iudifferent. 

To the fair author of an “ Extract from a 
M.S. Poem on Friendship,” we must remark, 
that while a perusal of her lines inspires us 
with a respect for her mind and her com- 
plaints, we do not discover in them those 
features which render the expression of the 
feelings of individuals of interest to the 
world at large. The disappointments of 
friendship is a common topic, and one on 
which, in our humble judgment, many not 
very wise things are commonly said, 

1. E. P. has reached us; Gray’s beautiful Fpi- 
taph on Mrs. Clarke, is at least printed in 
Bell's edition of his works; and the other 
epitaphs sent us by F. H. secm to us to 
want merit. 

Cambriensis shall be attended to. We shall 
certainly take notice of Mr. Carlisle’s His- 
tory of Endowed Charitics. We shall pro- 
bably find an opportunity to comply with 
the wishes of E. B. 

The English of Bettina’s translation from 
Delille is not sufficiently perfect An :f- 
fecting testimonial of Freoch gratitude for 
the hospitalities experienced in’ England 
during the convulsions in France, is re- 
corded in our first nomber, in our review of 
Miss Spence’s Letters from the 
Highla:de:, 

We think that the muse of Edmund would be 
more beneficially employed in soothing the 
common apprehensions of death, than in 
paivting that event in the strong colours 
which only particular occasions can justify. 

G. W.shall be inserted. . 

Of several ervata th our three last numbers we 
must still defer the correction. 

Tu obedience to an Litiwation from the Stainp- 
Office, that it is contrary to the previsions 
of the Act of Parliament, that there shonld 
be both a stamped avd unstamped edition of 
a paper, in cach edition ehstantially the 
same, we are voder the necessity of discon- 
tinwing onr stamped edition, entitled the 
birernarny Ceroenterce. Our Country 
readers are therefore requested to give the 
necessary orders for thete receimiog the un- 
stamped edition. 

A part of our Numbers that have been out of 
print are reprint d, and the rest are nearly 


so; suthat all tinperfeet sets may be speedily 


————— 





completed <A Third Edition of our First 
Number will be ready next week 

Subscribers finding any difficulty in procuring 
our Numbers, are requested to apply directly 
to our Publisher, 
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NEW WORKS, 


Published by Baldwin, Cradck, and Foy, Paternoster 
Lindon. 

1. A CONCISE DESCRIPTION of the 
ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in England and 
Wales. By NICHOLAS CARLISLE, F.R.S. M-R. 1, A. 
and F.and$,3. A. Very elegantly printed in two iarge vols. 
gvo. with engraved Facsimiles of Seals, &c. zl, 16s. boards. 

*,* For the eonvenicnce of Illistration, a very small num- 
ber of Copics are printed on large paper, price 41. 4s. boards. 

2. ENGLA D DESCRi8®ED; beinz a concise Delineation 
ofevety County in England and Wales 5 with aa Account of its 
most important Products, Notices of the principal Seats, and 
a View of the Transactions Civil and Military, &e.; witha 
Map. By JOHN AIKIN, M.D. Being an Enlargement of 
the Work by that Author, entitled, “‘England Delineated.” 
One vol. 6vo. 1435. 

3- A JOURNEY round the COAST cf KENT ; contain- 
ing Remarks on the Principal Objects worthy of Notice 
throughout the whole of that interesting Border, and the con- 
tiguous District; ineluding Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells, 
with Rye, Winchelsca, Hastings, and Battle, in Sussex: being 
Original Notes made during a Summer Excursion, By L. 
FUSSELL, Esq. In svo. with a Map, price 9s. 

4. BODIAM CASTLE; a Poem, in Six Cantos; with 
Notes elegantly printed in 8vo. price 103. 6d. 

5. THE GENTLEMAN, a Satire; written during the Years 
1912, 1818, 1814, and 1815. 8Vvo0. price 4s. 

G6. RATIONAL REFORM on Constitutional Principles, 
addressed to the Good Sense of the English Nation. By 
GEORGE CARR, Esq. Barristers svo. price 7s. 6d. 

*.* This Work will be found, after due examination, to 
deserve the serious attention of an enlightened nation, whose 
attachment to the true principles of the British Constitution 
can neither be subverted nor repressed; differing from all 
previous publications in this material respect, that it detects 
no abuses without prescribing the means by which they can 
and must be constitutionally redressed; it is written in the 
true spirit of manly candour, disclosing principles as valuable 
as they are immutable, and peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent state of these realms. 

7. EUROPEAN COMMERCE ; or, Complete MERCAN- 
TILE GUIDE to the CONTINEN IF of EUROPE ; comprising 
an Account of the Trade of all the principal Cities of the 
Continent, copious Tables of their Monies, Exchanges, 


OW, 


Enyland, the Local Regulations of each Place, their Tariff. of 
Duties, Methods of Buying and Selling; Tares and other 
Allowances; together with numerous O-Ticial Documents, 
Ordinances, &c. forming a complete Code of Commercial 
information. By C.W. Rordansz. In one large vol, svo. 





| price 1]. 1s. boards, 


N@rth 
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THE PAMPHLETEER, 
This Day was published, price 65. 6d. 
THE PAMPELETEER, No. NXIITI, con- 
taining --- 
1. Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon provid- 
ing additional Places of Public Worship. 
2. Letter to the Ripht Honecurable W.W. 
Disappearance of the Gold Coin and Resumption of Cash 
Payments (original.) 


Pole upon the 


$. French Drama. Py A. Delpla. (Exclusive.) 

4. A Vreatise on Duelling. By A. Bosque, Esq. 

5. Letter to Sir Wm. Garrow on the surgery Bill. By 
James Hamikion, M.D. 


6. Letters ov the English Constitution. Dy G. Dyer, A. B 
7. Funeral Oration on the Death cf Doye i re Lore- 
‘Translated from the Italian. By C. Kelsall, Esq. 

By J. Peatn, Esq. 


9. Letter.on ¢he Trac Principles of Adva agecous Expor- 


i 


ean 
'ano. 
s. Letter to Profe.sor Stewart. 


tation. 
10, Observations on the Evil Eifects of Spiritu us and Fer- 


mented Liquors, 


Sold by R. Penner; Longman; Black and Co. and all 
other Meo'ssetlers. Of whom may also be hal, complete sets 
of the Pamopbicteer trom the commencement, 


Weights, and Measures, with their proportion to those of 
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COLONIAL JOURNAL, 
THE Editor of the Colonia] Journal } 
ing 


the pleasure to assure the Revers of that Work, thar 4 
surmounted the obstacles which have for some time or a 
its regular quarterly Publication, and that, jy a wen 
Months, he wiil have wholly recovered the jos: +3 o 


: - : é «time, It is} 
intention to publish, on the 1st of Septe: sisi 


noer next, the Fourth 
Number, which has been so long deficient; and od 
time, No. IX. containing Views of the present Posture of ag 
fairs in Ceylon, the Arctic Expeditions, \\ est Ip liaand Nort 
American Affairs, &c. &c. On the first of November ws 
appear Nos, VII. and X., and on the firt of Janury, 1819, 
Nos Vill. and XL.; on the first of February, No. XI; on 
on the first of April, No, XIIL., from which period the a 
nial Journal will be pudii-hed regulirly on the tse u 
April, July, and October. in each Year, 


» at the Same 


Der wil! 


of January, 


London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, ang Joy, Pate 

: ie Ys Pater. 

noster Row; J. M Richardson, Corshill; an) J. Bouth, Duk 
Street, Portland Place. 








NEW PRENCH SCHOOL-BOOK. 
This dirty is published, in demy 12mo. price 65, boards, 


LE TRADUCTEUR; or, HISTORICAL 
DRAMATIC, and MiSCELLANEOUS Selections, from the 
best French Writers of the present day, adapted for Pupils, on 
a Plan calculated to render READING and TRANSLATION 
peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the French Language, 
With an ABSTRACT of GRAMMAR, a Selection of Idioms, 
and explanatory Notes.---By P. F. MERLET. 

Printed for Effingham Wilson, 83, Royal Exchange; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

The author has been careful to select such pieces only asare 
instructive and entertaining, and may be placed, without re. 
serve, in the hands of youth of both sexés ;---to embrace every 
possible variety in word, phrase, or sentence ;---and to afford 
a ready exemplification of the rules of grammar, by appro- 
priate remarks and numerous notes, on those peculiarities 
which form the most dificult parts of the French Language. 





CAUTION, 

THE extensive demand for the fotowing 
Articles having occasioned numerous imitations, the Public ar: 
respectfully informed that the genuine has the signature and 
address of the Proprietor on the label: 

ATKINSON’S FLUID, 

for the growth of the Hair, founded on a discovery of th 
causes which occasion baldness. It prevents the hair fallin; 
olf or turning grey, and where baldness has already taker 
place, either from illness, pe:spiration, change of climate, o 
hereditary cauces, it will restore it to its original strength ant 
thickness; respectable references to this fact are given ini 
pamphlet enclosed round each bottle. It also frees the hai 
from scurfy makes it soft and glossy as silk, and keeps iti 
curt during exercise in dancing or walking, or in damp we 
ther, Price 33. 6d. a bottle. 

ATKINSON’S VEGETABLE DYE 
chan es grey or red hair on the head or whiskers to a brow 
or black, warranted perfectly innoce:t, and to give a perm 
nent colour. Price 5s.. 103-61., and 1. 1s. 

ATKINSON'S AMPROSIAL SOAP, | 
prepared by anew process, which fices it from all! irritatiy 
and hardness, from t 


ft, white, and eve™} 





qualities, remove: freckles, redness 


shipping, and make eit: 


sin, prevents it 











Price 1s. the square, aid prepared with Naples Soap for ha 
ing. Price od., 13., and ts. Gd. cach. 

Sold by James Atkins on, Perfumer, No. 44, Gerrard Str 
Soho Square, London; and by most Perfumers and Ha 
dressers in town anl count 
LONDON :—- Pointe? for the Propreetor, f 

G DAVIDSON, Old Booecll Courts @ 

Published by A CHRISTIE, 302, Strand 

front of Eveler Chanye.; Ii WILSON, 8 

and J. CUAPPELL, os, Cornhill: @ i @ 

REYNOLDS's  Sabserintion Reading- hoo 

B37, Ovtord Streetz where Canmunicae 
} 


and Aavertisements 7P ToC ENU,. 


ted to give 


respectfal’y requ 
avert 


fSubscerivers 
Newsvencck ¢ 


ORDERS te aris 
to their own places 7 residence.) 


(PRICE SIXPENCE.) 
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